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Oxygen in 


bottled wine 


George Skouroumounis, 
Elizabeth Waters, 
Research Manager — Biochemistry 
elizabeth.waters@awri.com.au 
The Australian Wine Research Institute 
Glen Osmond (Adelaide) SA, Australia 


xygen plays an impor- 
tant role in wine devel- 
opment. Work carried 
out at The Australian 
Wine Research Institute’*** and else- 
where has shown that a single wine 
bottled with a different closure or 
headspace develops into several differ- 
ent wines. These different wines age in 
different ways. 

Closures that allow different amounts 
of oxygen into a wine are a large part 
of this differentiation. In addition, a 
relatively large amount of oxygen at 
bottling appears to have a different 
impact than a small amount entering a 
bottled wine over several years.’ 

Wines can be exposed to oxygen at 
different stages of the winemaking 
process. Some of the more likely peri- 
ods for oxygen pickup occur during 
transfer operations through hoses, at 
filtration and during bottling. At the 
bottling stage, oxygen pickup can 
occur in the filler bowl due to turbu- 
lence, from air in the headspace of 
bottles, and from the closure. 

This article will focus mainly on the 
role of the closure at insertion and after 
bottling. 

During bottling, there is a strong 
possibility that air can be sucked into 
a bottle after insertion of a closure, if 
the vacuum-corker is set to achieve 
negative pressure under the closure, 
especially if the closure is slow in 
expanding. 


INtoO 


In addition, when a closure is inserted 
into a wine bottle-neck, the closure is 
compressed and air diffuses out in all 
directions including into the wine bottle 
headspace. This is another opportunity 
for oxygen pickup in the wine. The pro- 
portion that moves into the headspace 
compared to the proportion that moves 
outside the bottle will depend on the 
pressure under the closure, with greater 
transfer into the ullage at more negative 
headspace pressures. 

After bottling and during storage, 
the main mechanism for oxygen expo- 
sure is through the closure. Oxygen 
transmission rate (OTR) of a closure 
depends on: 

e the inherent permeability of the 
material to oxygen; 

e the area of the closure exposed to 
air; 

e the length of the pathway that oxy- 
gen must travel to get through the clo- 
sure to the wine; 

e the integrity of the closure/bottle 
interface (presence of longitudinal 
creases or cuts from the corker, longi- 
tudinal cracks in corks, and rim- 
integrity of screw-caps); and 

e the difference in concentration of 
oxygen outside and inside the bottle. 

Everything else being equal, an 
OTR will be lower for a longer clo- 
sure than a shorter closure, but this 
reduction will only be realized if the 
neck bore allows contact with the clo- 
sure for the entire length of the clo- 
sure. If a 44 mm long closure in a bot- 
tle is used where the bore is only 
controlled or within specification for 
the first 32 mm and then flares out, 
there could be 12 mm of closure 
length at the base that is not as tightly 
sealed against the bottle bore and is, 
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therefore, not acting as effectively as a 
barrier as the rest of the closure. 

The OTR for a closure is usually 
expressed either as mL per day or year 
or mg per day or year, measured at a 
recorded temperature (°C) and relative 
humidity (RH %), and, to be more cor- 
rect, should be given as mL per closure 
per time period at (value) °C and 
(value) RH %, with the closure and bot- 
tle neck bore dimensions specified. 

This is important as different bot- 
tle dimensions are used in different 
countries around the world. We advise 
a careful examination of the differences 
in neck bores of bottles used for the 
OTR estimation and those that will be 
used in commercial practice. 

Some test laboratories use stan- 
dard glass tubes with perfectly paral- 
lel sides rather than wine bottles to 
determine an OTR. These may be use- 
ful for quality control purposes for 
the closure manufacturers, but they 
may give more consistent and higher 
OTR results than those obtained in 
practice with commercial bottle 
bores. 

The oxygen content of the atmosphere 
in which the closure OTR was deter- 
mined also needs to be stated as the OTR 
increases as oxygen concentration or par- 
tial pressure increases. The error associ- 
ated with an OTR value should also be 
given. The take home message is that the 
OTR values given for a closure are of 
most use for wine packagers if the condi- 
tions in which the rates were determined 
are close to those in which the closure 
will be used in practice. 

When an OTR is given in terms of a 
concentration (mL per L per year or mg 
per L per year), the volume of the wine 
bottle for which this measurement is 
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made also needs to be specified (for 
example, an OTR of 2 mL/L/year 
is equivalent to 2.7 mL/L/year in a 
750 mL bottle and 5.3 mL/L/year in a 
375 mL bottle). 


How can OTR data be used? 

Based on the work of Peter Godden 
et al’ and others, a level of about 10 
mg/L free SO, appears to be the point 
at which oxidative characters develop 
in a white wine. Roger Boulton et al. 
indicated that, theoretically, 1 mg of 
oxygen can consume 4 mg of SO.’ If 
we are prepared to accept a few 
assumptions, we can calculate the shelf 
life of a wine. 

The assumptions are as follows: 
e The main reaction of dissolved oxy- 
gen is with SO>. We know that oxygen 
also reacts with other compounds in 
wine because we also observe changes 
in aroma and color when wines are 


exposed to oxygen, but it is a workable . 


assumption for white wine. 

¢ Bound SO, does not equilibrate 
with free SO. This is not likely to be 
strictly correct, but again, it is a work- 
able assumption. Accepting this 
assumption means we will slightly 
overestimate the decrease of free SO) 
because we are not accounting for any 
replenishment that could occur from 
the bound form. 


1.04 
an Os Oxygen entrapped 
= in closure plus 
= 9.6] Some ingress 
q | ms Oxygen ingress 
2 0.44 ¢ through closure 
6 
0.2 : 3 
+ of en in solution 
and headspace 
0.0 T T Tt T 
0 20 40 60 80 100 
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Figure 1: The ingress of oxygen into a 375 
ml volume wine bottle sealed with a Noma- 
corc closure during storage at 18°C. Oxygen 
content was determined from the loss of 
BPAA (224 mg/L initial concentration) in a 
10% (v/v) ethanolic solution adjusted to pH 
3.8 with HCI and containing methylene blue 
(16 mg/L). Flint bottles (ACI 15592P with 
GCM finish) were filled under nitrogen and 
sealed with a Nomacorc closure (43 x 22 
mm, lot number 1042 dated 01/31/03) 
using a single head vacuum corker set at 
16 mm compression with a head space 
pressure of -10 kPa. 
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e SO, is only lost through oxidative reac- 
tions. This is not strictly correct as there is 
some evidence that loss of SO, can occur 
under anaerobic conditions.’ This quan- 
tum of loss due to these non-oxidative 
reactions is likely to be small compared to 
those due to oxidative reaction, so again, 
this is a workable assumption. 

e The amount of oxygen present in 
the wine and package at bottling is 
known. 

Consider a white wine with low 
phenolics containing 30 mg/L free SO 
at bottling and, an 1 mg oxygen pickup 
at bottling sealed with a closure having 
an OTR of 2 mg/year/closure. After 
bottling, the SO, loss will be (1 x 4) = 
4 mg SO, due to oxygen pickup. In one 
year, the SO, loss will be (1 x 4) = 4 mg 
SO, due to oxygen pickup and (2 x 4) = 
8 mg SO, due to oxygen ingress; a total 
of 12 mg SO». In the second year SO, 
loss will be (2 x 4) = 8 mg SO, due to 
oxygen ingress If the closure is in a 750 
mL bottle, this equates to a loss of (12 / 
0.750) = 16 mg/L SO, per year in the 


first year and (8 / 0.750) = 10.7 mg/L 
SO, in the second year. Thus the wine 
is predicted to show signs of oxidation 
between one and two years because 
the free SO> level decreases to ((30 — (16 
+ 10.7)) = 3.3 mg/L after two years. 

If the closure is in a 375 mL bottle, 
this equates to a loss of (4 + 8) / 0.375) 
= 32 mg/L SO, in the first year. The 
wine is predicted to show oxidative 
damage before the end of one year, 
when all free SO, will be consumed. 

These simple calculations illustrate 
how OTR data could be used. If we 
had a better understanding of the rel- 
ative rates of the reactions involving 
oxygen and SO, in wine, such calcu- 
lations could be made with greater 
accuracy. In addition, we also need to 
know the impact of temperature on 
both the OTR and reaction rates of 
wine compounds with oxygen to be 
able to predict how storage tempera- 
ture would impact on wine develop- 
ment. Together with extensive OTR 
data, this information is necessary to 


develop good models to predict shelf 
life. 


How is OTR determined? 

Several commercial operations offer 
an OTR analysis service using the OX- 
TRAN’ series of instruments produced 
by Mocon® (www.mocon.com). The 
principle of these instruments is to use 
a permeation cell made of two cham- 
bers separated by the membrane or 
closure. This method is considered by 
many as the “gold” standard for mea- 
suring OTR. Air or oxygen is supplied 
to the upper chamber and a constant 
flow of a carrier gas, usually nitrogen, 
to the lower. 

Permeation of oxygen through the 
test material is detected in the carrier 
gas outlet from the lower chamber, 
after steady state has been achieved, by 
electrochemical methods. The test can 
be undertaken on necks cut from wine 
bottles so that that closures can be 
tested in the package they are expected 
to perform in and after being inserted 
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into this package under normal com- 
mercial conditions. 

The humidity of the carrier gas can be 
manipulated so that condensation 
occurs in the headspace of the samples. 
While this does not exactly replicate the 
conditions in which closures perform 
commercially, such as in contact with an 
acidic, ethanolic solution under some 
degree of pressure, it is close. 

The OxySense™ system Wwww.- 
oxysense.com) can also be used to 
determine permeation rates. This sys- 
tem uses a 5mm diameter oxygen-sen- 
sitive sensor sensor (OxyDot") made of 
a fluorescing dye immobilized in a 
porous hydrophobic matrix. The sen- 
sor is applied to the inside of a bottle. 
To determine the oxygen concentration 
in a bottle, the sensor’s dye is illumi- 
nated by an OxySense analyzer and its 
resulting fluorescence is quantified. 
The reduction in fluorescence after illu- 
mination is thus a measure of the 
amount of oxygen present in the pack- 
age. Similiar systems are also available 
from other manufacturers such as 
Presens Gmbtt (www.presens.de). 

An OxyDot can be placed in a bottle 
in any location; in contact with the gases 
in the ullage or within the bottle in con- 
tact with the wine. While this method is 
non-destructive and_ technologically 
simple, it has at least one potential dis- 
advantage for use in wine bottles and 
for permeation determinations. 

It is not known whether the quench- 
ing of fluorescence by oxygen would 
compete with reactions between oxy- 
gen and other wine compounds. This 
potential disadvantage could be over- 
come by bottling model wine or water 
into wine bottles with the OxyDot; a 
similar approach to that of George 
Crochiere using an Orbisphere to mea- 
sure dissolved oxygen rather than the 
OxyDot system.° 

One additional problem that would 
occur if this latter approach of using model 
wine was taken is related to the fact that 
the method does not consume oxygen. 

The driving forces for oxygen trans- 
fer through a closure is concentration 
— oxygen that enters the headspace 
dissolves into wine and is removed or 
lost through reaction, this drives more 
oxygen from the headspace into the 
Wine and more from the exterior envi- 
ronment through the closure into the 
headspace. The OxySense™ system 
would not provide this driving force 
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and permeation rates calculated using 
this system could be lower than those 
occurring commercially. 

Recently, Paulo Lopes and col- 
leagues at Bordeaux University devel- 
oped a colorimetric method to deter- 
mine OTR in wine bottles.”*’ This 
method is based on the color change 


from the oxidation-reduction reaction 
of indigo carmine from the leuco form. 
Indigo carmine solution is added to 
wine bottles and then reduced to the 
yellow form by addition of sodium 
dithionite under an inert atmosphere, 
usually a blanket of nitrogen. This step 
needs to be carefully controlled so that 


to find out more, please visit our website at www.ispcorp.com 
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no more reductant is added than that 
needed to reduce the dye. 

The bottles are then sealed with the 
closures of interest and color changes 
that occur (due to oxygen ingress) over 
time are monitored. The technical chal- 
lenges of adding only as much sodium 
dithionite as needed is a disadvantage 
of this method. While the method uses 
authentic wine bottles that can be 
stored under realistic wine conditions, 
the use of indigo carmine solutions 
with sodium dithionite means that the 
performance of closures is not being 
tested under conditions close to wine 
(ethanolic solutions with acidic pH). 
Despite these potential problems, the 
data obtained by the method is consis- 
tent with that obtained by others on 
similar closures in similar bottles by 
the OX-TRAN® method. 

Given the potential problems with 
all current methods, we developed an 
alternative method that would allow 
us to determine OTR under conditions 
that reflect the commercial reality of 
the environment in which closures are 
expected to perform. In other words, 
we wanted a method that tested the 
closures under physical conditions that 
mimicked reality. These ideal condi- 
tions are: 
¢ Closures are inserted into wine bottles 
by normal commercial practices and to 
normal commercial specifications; 
e¢ Closures are in contact with wine- 
like solutions (alcohol and acidity); 

* Closures are tested under tempera- 
ture and humidity similar to those 
encountered in practice; and 

¢ The method removes oxygen from 
the system in a similar manner in 
which wine consumes oxygen. 


New method 

The method developed by the 
AWRI uses a dye reagent, bis-9, 10- 
anthracene-(4-trimethylphenylammo- 
nium) dichloride [BPAA], to react with 
oxygen in a bottle. This reaction can be 
monitored non-intrusively without 
destroying the closure. BPAA is a 
cationic salt that is soluble in ethanolic 
solutions at wine pH and, in our 
method, is used as a solution in model 
wine (10% to 15% (v/v) ethanol at pH 
3.2 to 4.0). 

BPAA absorbs light in the visible 
region. When BPAA reacts with oxy- 
gen, it is converted to a colorless com- 
pound. One molecule of oxygen reacts 
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with one molecule of BPAA. Loss of 
BPAA can be measured by loss of color 
from the system and the loss of BPAA 
is equivalent to the amount of oxygen 
that has entered the bottle. By making 
these measurements over time in the 
same bottle, we can calculate an oxy- 
gen ingress rate. 

Oxygen can exist in different states: 
a ground (the triplet) state; or an 
excited or reactive (the singlet) state. 
Dissolved oxygen exists predomi- 
nantly in the ground state. 

For oxygen to react with reagents 
such as BPAA it needs to be in the 
excited or reactive “singlet form” state. 
In the AWRI system, we achieve this 
through transfer of energy from a light- 
activated pigment: methylene blue. 

With the “flick of a switch,” a lamp 
is employed to illuminate bottles and 
the energy is transferred to methylene 
blue (the “sensitizer” pigment) , which 
then excites the oxygen from its 
ground to reactive state. Once the oxy- 
gen molecule is in its reactive singlet 
state, it reacts with BPAA, and BPAA is 
converted to its colorless form and the 
oxygen is consumed. 

An example of the data obtained 
from this method is shown in Figure I. 
These measurements were made non- 
destructively from model wine in a 
wine bottle. There are three “phases” 
or “zones” evident in the data. 

The first phase is the measurements 
probably relates to the dissolved oxygen 
in solution; oxygen in the headspace dis- 
solving in the solution; and oxygen 
expelled from the closure into the head- 
space after insertion into the bottle. 

In the second phase, the data is 
likely a result from oxygen that is still 
present in the closure and is slowly dif- 
fusing and equilibrating out to the 
headspace in addition to oxygen that is 
diffusing or permeating, through the 
closure, especially along the sides of 
the closure-glass interface. 

The loss of BPAA in the third phase 
is primarily due to oxygen ingress 
through the closure. We can fit a line to 
these points and use the slope of the 
line to determine the closure-OTR. 
Accuracy of the data obtained (non- 
destrustively) from such experiments 
can be further checked at the end of the 
trial. Once the light is switched off, the 
amount of BPAA remaining in the bot- 
tle, and thus the total loss of BPAA dur- 
ing the experiment, is fixed. The clo- 
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sure can be removed and the BPAA 
loss determined accurately in a cuvette. 

We consider this method has con- 
siderable potential for application in 
the wine industry to determine closure 
OTRs and measure oxygen pickup at 
bottling. This method provides more 
data than other methods currently 
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available. Most important, it provides a 
more realistic simulation of real wine 
bottle conditions and provides valu- 
able information about how initial 
headspace environment may influence 
oxygen ingress. 

We envision that the method could 
be relatively easily extended to com- 
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mercial high-speed bottling lines with 
the simple addition of a dispenser to 
add a concentrated BPAA and methyl- 
ene blue solution into bottles contain- 
ing model wine prior to closures being 
inserted or applied. 


Conclusion 

The differences among wines cre- 
ated by different closures or bottling 
conditions has the potential to be of 
much greater magnitude than that 
caused by many vineyard or winemak- 
ing variables. This is not to say that the 
vineyard and winemaking variables 
are not important, but that there is also 
potential for change induced by pack- 
aging and mediated by relatively low 
levels of oxygen. 

There is a significant gap in our 
knowledge regarding the role of oxy- 
gen during development; how much 
is too much, when, and at what rate? 
Tools are needed to help address this 
problem. The new AWRI method 
using BPAA for determining OTR is 
one such tool. The BPAA method can 
be used to determine OTR under 
commercially relevant conditions, to 
directly evaluate headspace treat- 
ments and to audit bottling lines. 

Bottling and packaging choices pre- 
sent an opportunity for maximizing 
and optimizing wine flavor develop- 
ment. In essence, “winemaking” does 
not end in the bottling hall but contin- 
ues after the wine is bottled. 

However, it will only be possible to 
realize these opportunities and gain 
the market advantages offered by them 
with closures that are homogeneous in 
their OTR and in their sealing perfor- 
mance and with bottling processes that 
deliver consistent low oxygen pickup. 
Ideally every bottle in a case of wine 
should develop identically, to deliver 
what the consumer expects and to be 
as the winemaker intended. a 
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Overcome unstable 
tapered bottles 


Ben Garvey, 
Garvey Corporation 


apered bottles are popular with 

consumers, but they offer 

unique challenges on a bottling 

line. The bottles are wider at the 
shoulder than they are at the bottom 
and have a tendency to tip where nor- 
mal straight-wall bottles travel easily on 
conveyors and traditional accumula- 
tion tables. 

Rodney Strong Vineyards (Windsor, 
CA) installed a new bottling line in 
2006 to allow filling and packing of the 
bottles (often called reverse tapered). 
Material handling technology was a 
very important and critical part of the 
engineering process when designing 
the new bottling line components. 

“We were setting the line up to run 
tapered bottles at 180 per minute and it 
just made sense to use the Garvey 
Infinity tables. Last-in first-out tables 
do not work for tapered bottles,” says 
Jim Magness, Rodney Strong Vine- 
yards facility manager. 

Three Garvey Infinity accumulation 
tables were installed to accumulate 
and single-file tapered bottles. Other 
accumulation systems, such as a bi- 
directional conveyor, cannot handle 
tapered bottles because they rely on 
back-pressure and right angle transfers 


to move bottles between conveyors. 
The Garvey Infinity accumulates and 
side transfers on a moving surface with 
zero back-pressure. 

“You can’t have more than about six 
to eight tapered bottles accumulate on a 


The first Garvey Infinity accumulation table 
retains a full supply of empty bottles (see 
cover) so the filler never runs out. If the 
upstream uncaser stops (on right, out of 
photo), the accumulator table (1,000 bottle 
capacity) can feed the filler until the uncaser 
delivers more bottles. Bottles enter the table 
from right, exit onto conveyor [top-left] to 
reach the filler. The Garvey conveyor chain 
has high-precision, plastic integrated sliding 
surface allowing for smooth bottle transfers 
and elimination of down bottles. 


bi-directional conveyor or they start to 
fall,” adds Magness. “With the Infinity 
tables, the bottles do not back up.” 

“The theory behind Garvey Infinity 
Accumulation is simple,” explains Bill 
Garvey, president of Garvey Corpora- 
tion, Blue Anchor, NJ. “We eliminate 
the all too common belt-sander effect 
where conveyor chains run under- 
neath stationary bottles. We allow bot- 
tles to travel continuously around our 
patented accumulation loop with zero 
pressure and then single-file on 
demand using a pneumatically con- 
trolled outfeed gate.” 

Bottles running on an_ Infinity 
Accumulation table always move in 
one direction, allowing for minimal 
bottle contact. This decreases label 
damage, allows for higher outfeed 
rates, and reduces noise. The table 
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This Garvey Infinity accumulation table allows the filler to keep running if the labeler is 
down. It accepts up to 1,245 bottles from the filler, and feeds them single-file to a conveyor 
leading to the labeler. 


resembles an oval-shaped race track 
and incorporates an innovative loop 
system. The table does not use a tradi- 
tional return chain underneath the 
entire conveyor, but rather returns 
chain immediately back to the tail sec- 
tion. This minimizes chain quantities 
and makes it easy to clean. 

As bottles are single-filed, they flow 
smoothly out of the accumulation loop 
with the aid of Garvey’s patented Slow 
Down Lane, a slower-moving conveyor 
that helps prevent bottle turbulence 
near the outfeed, making tapered bot- 
tles run just like straight-wall bottles. 

Garvey challenges the conventional 
wisdom that highly efficient and effec- 
tive packaging lines require miles of 
installed mass-flow conveyors string- 
ing between machine centers. Those 
types of conveyors have a small per- 
centage of available accumulation 
space, but Garvey Infinity tables utilize 
90% or more of the available space for 


accumulation, shrinking the overall 
length of the line in the process. 

Like the age-old adage “a chain is as 
strong as its weakest link,” a bottling 
line without accumulation is like a 
chain waiting to break. Accumulation 
adds value by decoupling the efficien- 
cies of each machine so when a mal- 
function occurs on one machine, other 
machines are unaffected. Constraint 
theory tells us that every production 
line has a single bottleneck that limits 
its maximum output capacity. 

Rodney Strong Vineyards and 
Garvey identified the 180 bpm Berto- 
laso filler/corker as the limitation and 
made preventing downtime on it a 
high priority. The other machines oper- 
ate at slightly higher speeds in order to 
empty or refill the accumulation tables. 
(Maximum productivity of the previ- 
ous bottling line was 120 bpm.) 

The first Garvey Infinity accumula- 
tion table is installed between an ABC 
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backpressure, an important advantage to running tapered bottles. It also has the added 
benefit of additional accumulation (600 bottles) to protect the rest of the bottling line against 
downtime on the casepacker. 


uncaser and the Bertolaso monobloc 
(cleaner/filler/corker/capper). The 
uncaser feeds the Infinity table at 
speeds of up to 240 bpm and the 
Infinity can hold up to 1,000 750ml bot- 
tles, allowing for a maximum down- 
time of 5.5 minutes on the uncaser 
before the monobloc runs out of empty 
bottles. This keeps a sustained popula- 
tion of bottles on the accumulation 
table upstream from the constraint at 
all times. 

A second Garvey Infinity accumula- 
tion table is placed between the 
Bertolaso monobloc and the Robino & 
Galadrino (R&G) capsuler. Unlike the 


first table, which is normally full, the 
second Infinity table is normally empty 
and waiting to accept product during 
downtimes on the R&G capsuler or the 
Krones labeler. This table gives the 
filler/corker the ability to keep operat- 
ing even if the rest of the line is 
stopped for up to seven minutes. 

The second Infinity table holds up 
to 1,245 bottles. Garvey added capacity 
of an additional 245 bottles, so once a 
bottle begins the filling process, the 
Infinity will always have capacity to 
accept it. 

A third Garvey Infinity accumula- 
tion table is placed between a Krones 
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labeler and a Standard-Knapp case 
packer. This Infinity outfeeds the prod- 
uct in three distinct rows directly into 
the case packer. It has a maximum 
capacity of 600 750ml bottles and pro- 
tects upstream machines from case 
packer downtime for up to 2.5 minutes. 


Most tapered bottling requires oper- 
ators to stand up fallen bottles feeding 
into their automated case packer. Once 
bottles are filled, capsuled, labeled, 
and ready to be packed, the last thing 
you want is rework on them. When a 
tapered bottle falls, it tends to take a 
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RODNEY STRONG WINES GOING 
INTO TAPERED BOTTLES 


Quantity 
Wine (cases) 


IN 2008: , 


Alexander’s Crown 
Cabernet Sauvignon 2,850 


Alden Cabernet Sauvignon 600 


Alexander Valley 
Cabernet Sauvignon 11,500 


Sonoma County Merlot 40,000 


Sonoma County 
Cabernet Sauvignon 41,000 


IN 2009: 
Knotty Vines Zinfandel 18,000 


Small quantities of Sonoma County 
Cabernet Sauvignon Reserve, and 
Symmetry Red Meritage blend, are pack- 
aged in heavyweight tapered bottles. 


few other bottles with it, creating huge 
issues at the case packer. 

Garvey’s multi-lane Infinity table 
eliminates the need for additional 
operators in that area. “There are other 
ways to feed a case packer,” notes Tony 
Palandrani (Garvey Pacific sales direc- 
tor). “Why spend money on a laner 
and’ an accumulation table when the 
Garvey Infinity can do them both for a 
fraction of the cost?” 

Changeover between different bot- 
tle styles was another concern. Each 
Infinity table can be reconfigured for 
another size in less than five minutes 
with 100% repeatability. Changeover 
adjustment on the first two Infinity 
tables is done by loosening a series of 
hand knobs and moving a plastic 
guide into position using a bottle as a 
guide. No tools are required and the 
design is flexible enough to accommo- 
date future bottle shapes within a pre- 
defined range determined at the start 
of the project. 

Changeover for the third Garvey 
table, which divides bottles into three 
lanes for the case packer, is accom- 
plished by loosening hand knobs and 
sliding stainless steel dividers into 


positions marked on an overhead 
channel. 

Pack stations are also incorporated 
into the design of the second and third 
Garvey Infinity tables, allowing for 
manual loading or unloading of bottles 
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Wineries continue to struggle with 


~ direct-to-consumer 
Shipping laws 


Robert A. Cocchia, 
and Megan Duma Meacham, 
McKenna Long & Aldridge, LLP 
San Diego, CA 


Wineries across the nation are 
fighting for the right to gain 
access to the lucrative, and 
readily accessible, direct-to- 
consumer shipping market. Where 


permitted (by state wine laws), wineries - 


are able to sell and ship their wines 
directly to consumers, by-passing 
wholesalers and retailers, which results 
in lower prices to consumers and better 
profit margins for the wineries. 

For the small to mid-size winery 
without the distribution capabilities of 
larger wineries, this market is not only 
lucrative, it is critical. Although the 
shipping process is straightforward, 
the potential legal implications are var- 
ied, and in some circumstances — 
depending on location of the winery 
and the consumer — direct-to-con- 
sumer shipping is illegal. 

Take the following example: a con- 
sumer from Indiana visits California. 
This consumer is an oenophile’ and 
wishes to buy wine directly from local 
wineries. During his tour of California, 
he visits a winery in Napa Valley. This 
particular consumer enjoys the winery’s 
award-winning Syrah, and attempts to 
join their wine club in order to receive 
wine shipments directly to his home. 
However, the consumer (and the win- 
ery) has one problem: Indiana’s law 
makes it burdensome for the winery to 
ship their wines directly to him, so they 
are forced to forego that purchase. 

This problem is not unique to 
Indiana consumers. Many states have 
various restrictions that result in a 
patchwork of regulations prohibiting 


or impeding wineries from shipping 
their wines directly to consumers liv- 
ing within those states. 

One might have thought the prob- 
lem was solved in 2005, when the U.S. 
Supremes Court (“Court”) held in 
Granholm v. Heald (“Granholm”), that it 
was unconstitutional to allow in-state 
Wineries to ship directly to consumers, 
while at the same time forcing out-of- 
state wineries to distribute their wines 
through in-state wholesalers and in- 
state retailers (otherwise known as the 
“three-tier” system). Unfortunately, 
Granholm left it up to the individual 
states to decide how they would com- 
ply with the ruling. 

After Granholm, many states had to 
rethink (and rewrite) their liquor laws. 
Some states opened up their borders 
and allowed wineries to apply for 
licenses to ship wine directly to con- 
sumers within their states, some states 
ceased all direct-to-consumer shipping 
(from both in-state and out-of-state 
wineries), and some states employed 
legislative schemes that appeared non- 
discriminatory, but effectively pre- 
cluded out-of-state wineries from 
direct shipping.’ 

This article discusses the practical 
implications of Granholm for wineries, 
outlines legislative tactics, and dis- 
cusses how judicial opinions regarding 
these legislative roadblocks differ 
around the U.S. 


Granholm changes state regulations: 
21st Amendment and the Dormant 
Commerce Clause 

In Granholm, two small wineries, 
joined by Michigan and New York res- 
idents (“Wineries”), challenged statutes 
from Michigan and New York that 
allowed in-state wineries to ship 
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directly to consumers,’ while denying 
out-of-state wineries the same oppor- 
tunity. The Michigan statute was a 
complete ban on direct-to-consumer 
shipping privileges for out-of-state 
wineries. The New York statute only 
allowed direct-to-consumer shipping if 
the winery established a physical pres- 
ence in New York through a branch 
office or warehouse. 

The Wineries sued the Michigan 
and New York law enforcement agents 
(“Officials”) in their official capacities. 
The Michigan Beer & Wine Whole- 
salers Association (“Wholesalers”) 
intervened in the matter to protect 
their business interests in forcing all 
out-of-state wine through the three-tier 
system. The Officials and Wholesalers 
argued that the 21st Amendment 
afforded a state complete power to reg- 
ulate and control the distribution of 
alcohol within its borders. The 
Supreme Court disagreed and held 
that the 21st Amendment, and the 
authority of states to regulate the dis- 
tribution of alcohol, was still subject to 
the Dormant Commerce Clause. 

The Dormant Commerce Clause is a 
rarely utilized (except in direct shipping 
laws) legal principle based on the 
Commerce Clause (U.S. Constitution 
Article I § 8). The Commerce Clause 
grants Congress the power to pass legis- 
lation that affects interstate commerce. 

As a judicially created counterpoint, 
the Dormant Commerce Clause (also 
known as the Negative Commerce 
Clause) forbids individual states from 
enacting legislation that discriminates 
against or unduly burdens interstate 
commerce. In other words, since 
Congress has the power to make laws 
that affect interstate commerce, states 
do not. Once the challenger of a state 
law meets the burden of showing that 
it is discriminatory, the proponents of 
the law must show that it is necessary 
to serve a legitimate interest. 

Here, the Wineries had little difficulty 
meeting their burden to prove the 
statutes discriminatory because there 
was clear protection of in-state wineries 
and clear burdens to out-of-state winer- 
ies. This triggered the Court’s Dormant 
Commerce Clause analysis. The burden 
then shifted to the Officials and 
Wholesalers to prove that the discrimi- 
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natory statutes were necessary to serve a 
legitimate interest, which could not be 
achieved by less discriminatory means. 
The Officials proposed many “legit- 
imate interests,” including keeping 
alcohol out of the hands of minors, 
facilitating tax collection, facilitating 
orderly market conditions, protecting 


public health and safety, and ensuring 
regulatory accountability. The Court 
disagreed with all of these rationales. 
The Court dismissed the arguments 
regarding minors as unlikely, stating 
that minors would not wait weeks for a 
shipment of wine when there were 
more “direct means” of achieving 
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“instant gratification.” The Court dis- 
missed the tax and accountability 
issues by relying on advances in tech- 
nology and communications to ensure 
the state’s ability to control distribution 
and collect excise taxes. Finally, the 
Court found that the interest of facili- 
tating market conditions and protect- 
ing public health and safety could be 
achieved by less restrictive means. 

The Court ultimately struck down 
the statutes because they violated the 
Dormant Commerce Clause. This left 
Michigan, New York, and other simi- 
larly situated legislatures three options: 
1) allow out-of-state wineries to ship 
directly to their consumers under the 
same terms as in-state wineries; 2) take 
away the ability of in-state wineries to 
ship directly to consumers so there is 
no discrimination;* or 3) enact various 
“requirements” as prerequisites to 
obtaining licenses, which heavily bur- 
den, or effectually eliminate the ability 
of out-of-state wineries to ship directly 
to their consumers. 

The third option has led to further 
litigation and various judicial opinions 
regarding the constitutionality of these 
new types of restrictions. 


Attempts to circumvent Granholm 

For many states, alcohol control 
laws (with regard to wine) have been 
the subject of numerous lawsuits in the 
post-Granholm environment.’ Despite 
Granholm’s holding, some states failed 
to change their discriminatory laws. 
These states had the option of either 
allowing out-of-state wineries to ship 
directly to their consumers or prohibit- 
ing all direct shipping.’ Other states 
reworked their laws, making it nearly 
impossible for out-of-state wineries to 
legally ship to their consumers. 

Influenced by wholesalers’ well-estab- 
lished lobbyists, state legislatures used 
many different ploys to slow the entry of 
out-of-state wineries, particularly those on 
the west coast, into the direct shipping 
market. Indiana, for example, enacted a 
law including many roadblocks. In the 
case of Baude v. Heath, the District Court for 
the Southern District of Indiana approved 
some of the restrictions and struck down 
others. In many other districts around the 
US., similar decisions were made. When a 
state’s laws are particularly restrictive, 
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some wineries do not even bother ship- 
ping to their customers. In this way, whole- 
salers are getting exactly what they want. 


Baude v. Heath: 
Indiana’s bad blend of restrictions 
In Baude v. Heath, the parties took 
their usual fighting stances. A small 
winery, joined by Indiana wine con- 
noisseurs (“Wineries”), sued state offi- 
cials (“Officials”) for violating the 
Dormant Commerce Clause. Rushing 
to intervene, the Wholesalers of 
Indiana (“Wholesalers”) took the side 
of the Officials, defending the sanctity 
of the regulations. The Wineries chal- 
lenged the restrictive provisions, and 
the court’s decision reflects the naviga- 
tion of these laws. 


Face-to-face transaction 
requirements 

One of the challenged provisions of 
Indiana’s new legislation was the 
requirement that the winery and the 


consumer have a face-to-face meeting, 
where various requirements had to be 
met, before the winery could ship to 
that individual. The Officials argued 
that this meeting was necessary to ver- 
ify that the consumer was over 21 
years old. The Wineries contended that 
this restriction effectively prevented 
them from selling wines directly to 
consumers, because those consumers 
would have to incur the expense and 
burden of traveling hundreds of miles 
to reach the majority of American 
wineries, which are located in Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and Washington. 

The court ultimately looked to 
Granholm for guidance, recognizing that 
the face-to-face requirement (which, upon 
first glance, does not appear discrimina- 
tory), discriminated disproportionately in 
effect on out-of-state wineries. The court 
likened the requirement to the New York 
statute in Granholm that required a physi- 
cal presence in the state in order to ship 
wine directly to consumers. 
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While the Court did recognize the 
importance of protecting minors from 
underage drinking, it nonetheless made 
it clear that the Officials and the Whole- 
salers had not met their burden of 
proving there were no less discrimina- 
tory alternatives to a face-to-face trans- 
action. The Court ultimately held that 
the law was unconstitutional. 

A split of decisions exists in the federal 
district courts (trial courts) and federal cir- 
cuit courts (appellate courts) around the 
US, regarding the face-to-face transaction 
requirement. The First Circuit (the federal 
appellate court for the state of Maine) 
upheld a face-to-face transaction require- 
ment, finding that the Wineries did not 
meet their burden of proving discrimina- 
tory effect. The Western District of Ken- 
tucky struck down the face-to-face 
requirement as unconstitutional because it 
“amounts to differential treatment of in- 
state and out-of-state economic interests 
that benefit the former and burdens the 
latter.” 
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Because these provisions were 
enacted post-Granholm, the US. 
Supreme Court did not address these 
types of restrictions in its opinion. The 
Supreme Court only agrees to hear less 
than 2% of the cases that come to it on 
appeal. Thus, it is unlikely that it will 
hear another case regarding direct 
shipping issues, especially for such 
intricate licensing laws. It is more prob- 
able that state legislatures will be influ- 
enced by the respective lobbying 
groups (wholesalers versus wineries). 

For example, states with a small or 
non-existent wine industry will favor 
wholesale protection measures, while 
states with an established or growing local 
wine industry may allow direct shipping. 
It will depend on who is gathering more 
support for the laws — the wholesalers or 
the wineries. For states that lack a viable 
wine industry, the wineries’ allies are the 
consumers and the retailers. They may be 


the only arsenal available to advocate in ° 


favor of direct shipping. 


No existing wholesaler licenses 
In a not-so-subtle attempt to block 
shipments from popular West Coast 
wineries, Indiana’s legislation also pro- 
hibits a winery from obtaining a 
license to ship wine into Indiana if that 
winery presently holds a wholesale 
license in any state or has distributed 
any wine through a wine wholesaler in 
Indiana within the preceding 120 days." 
States such as “California, Oregon, 
and Washington provide wholesale priv- 
ileges to all wineries as part of their basic 
licensing procedures.” Wholesalers 
argue that this requirement is necessary 
to protect the three-tier system. 
Granholm, however, reasoned that out- 
of-state wineries with a small production 
should be allowed to ship directly to con- 
sumers because they do not make enough 
wine for it to be profitable for a separate 
wholesaler to market their product into 
the commercial channels of other states. 
Wholesalers have taken the reverse 
argument as true, arguing that if a winery 
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already has a wholesaler license, they 
should not be allowed to directly ship 
their wines into Indiana. However, this 
argument fails for two reasons. First, sim- 
ply because the winery has a wholesale 
license in one state does not mean that it 
can reach the markets of other states. 
Second, forcing a winery to continue to 
use the three-tier system adds “two extra 
layers of overhead [increasing] the cost of 
out-of-state wines.”"° 

The Indiana legislature was aiming 
these regulations at restricting imports 
from wineries on the west coast and 
guarding the bank accounts of 
Indiana’s wholesale business. The 
Baude court agreed, explaining that “by 
the simple expedient of barring the 
issuance of a Direct Wine Seller permit 
to wineries with wholesale privileges, 
the Indiana General Assembly has 
effectively prevented most out-of-state 
wineries from obtaining such a permit. 

“Tt is hard to imagine that the legis- 
latures who drafted the wholesale pro- 
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hibition, or at least the lobbyist who 
assisted them, were unaware of this.”” 
Baude ultimately held the “no pre-exist- 
ing wholesale license provision” 
unconstitutional as violating the Dor- 
mant Commerce Clause because it 
effectually discriminates against out- 
of-state wineries. 


Capacity caps 

Indiana’s requirement also denied 
licensing of any winery that produced 
more than 500,000 gallons of wine or that 
was the parent, subsidiary, or affiliate of 
another entity manufacturing any alco- 
holic beverage. This provision, like the 
pre-existing wholesale license provision, 
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has the effect of discriminating against 
large producers in California, Oregon, 
and Washington who have the capacities 
to produce wine in sufficient quantities. 

California produces over 700 million 
gallons of wine annually, followed by New 
York, producing just under 30 million gal- 
lons. California has more than 2,000 pro- 
ducing wineries, many with capacities 
over 500,000 gallons. Indiana produces 
only a little over 500,000 gallons of wine in 
the entire state, sono one winery would be 
prohibited from direct-to-consumer ship- 
ping, due to this regulation.” 

Consequently, a large number of 
California wineries are effectively dis- 
criminated against by the law, which 
prohibits them from shipping to Indiana 
if they have the capacity to produce more 
than 500,000 gallons, especially if not one 
in-state winery has such a production 
capacity. The Wineries in Baude did not 
challenge this provision, but other 
wineries have argued that capacity caps 
are unconstitutional.” 


Aggregate limits 

Under another section of Indiana’s 
law, no winery could ship more than 216 
liters of wine to any customer, and no 
more than 27,000 total liters within the 
state of Indiana. This provision may not 
be obviously discriminatory, but it 
plainly adds more logistical requirements 
(which means additional expense) to the 
wineries’ cost of operations, and may 
have a discriminatory effect. 

The law may force consumers to pur- 
chase wines from local wineries to sup- 
plement the amount of wine they are 
allowed to purchase from out-of-state 
wineries. The wineries in Baude did not 
challenge the aggregate-limit provision; 
however, another winery unsuccessfully 
asserted a challenge to the aggregate- 
limit requirement in a Kentucky statute.” 
There, the court refused to find the aggre- 
gate limit discriminatory on its face, in 
effect, or through the legislative intent. 


Variety of remedies 

Once a court has determined that a 
particular regulation is unconstitu- 
tional, the next step is to fashion a rem- 
edy for the violation. The remedy the 
court chooses may be as dangerous for 
a winery as the initial decision. The 
court may choose to strike down the 
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discriminatory provision and allow 
out-of-state wineries access to direct 
shipping. In other cases, as noted 
above, the court may await legislative 
action before deciding on a remedy. 

Most problematic for the wineries, the 
court may take away the ability of in-state 
wineries to ship directly to consumers, 
eliminating the discriminatory effect. 
Each of the three parties involved — 
Wineries, Officials, and Wholesalers — 
proposes a different remedy. 


Extension of the law: 
Wineries win 

In Baude, the Wineries urged the court 
to extend the law, thereby allowing them 
to ship directly to consumers within 
Indiana.” They argued that when a law 
extends benefits to some and denies 
them to others, the correct remedy is 
“extension, rather than nullification.” 
The Baude court ultimately agreed, but 
decided to inflict as little damage as pos- 
sible on the statutory scheme by striking 
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only the two provisions it found uncon- 
stitutional: the pre-existing wholesale 
provision and the face-to-face transac- 
tion requirement. 

Other courts have agreed with this lim- 
ited involvement approach, striking only 
those portions it finds unconstitutional.” 
This resulted in a small victory for the 
wineries, but it may be short-lived due to 
legislative action or the results of appeals.* 


Waiting game: 
Staying enforcement until 
the Legislature acts 

The Officials in Baude requested that 
the court stay its decision and await the 
General Assembly’s next meeting. The 
Officials opted for a “minimum dam- 
age” approach to the statutory scheme, 
urging the court to avoid drastic 
changes. Baude did not follow this 
approach, but other courts have. In an 
Oklahoma case, Action Wholesalers 
Liquors v. Oklahoma Alcoholic Beverage 
Laws Enforcement Commission, the court 
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stayed its decision pending a gathering 
of the General Assembly and warned 
that if the legislature did not act, it would 
be forced to strike down the statute, 
which created an exception to the three- 
tier system in favor of in-state wineries.” 


Nullification: Be careful what you 
ask for 

On the other end of the spectrum, the 
Wholesalers in the Oklahoma case urged 
the court to take away the in-state winer- 
ies’ privileges to ship directly to con- 
sumers. This remedy, they argued, would 
level the playing field and clear the statu- 
tory scheme of its discriminatory effect. It 
would also force the in-state wineries to 
channel their wines through wholesalers, 
thereby creating more business for the 
wholesale industry. 

This remedy is the most dangerous for 
wineries, because it eliminates all direct 
access to consumers, ultimately increas- 
ing wine prices and lowering demand for 
wines. This is particularly dangerous for 
small and medium-size wineries that 
depend on the direct-to-consumer ship- 
ping market to sell their wines.” 

Many courts have hinted to the legis- 
latures that if they wish to exclude out-of- 
state wineries, they cannot make excep- 
tions to the three-tier system (allowing 
their in-state wineries to ship directly 
when out-of-state wineries have to go 
through the three-tier system). “The logi- 
cal corollary to evenhanded permissive- 
ness is evenhanded restrictiveness — a 
State may choose to ban direct shipment 
of wine and require all wineries to oper- 
ate within the three tiers.”” 

Recently, a court in Arkansas 
upheld a statute in which the legisla- 
ture took away an in-state winery’s 
ability to ship directly to retailers.* 


Future of wine litigation 

As states struggle to comply with 
Granholm’s holding, wineries continue to 
pursue constitutional equality. Currently, 
suits are pending in Massachusetts, 
Missouri, and Arizona.” At the trial level, 
the wineries are challenging pre-existing 
wholesale contract prohibitions, aggre- 
gate limits, and statutes that fail to treat in- 
state and out-of-state wineries equally. 
Further, retailers are pushing to widen the 
scope of Granholm to encompass direct-to- 
retailer shipping.” 
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The legislation and judicial opinions 
relating to these issues are ever-chang- 
ing and will form the future landscape 
of distribution in the wine and other 
alcoholic beverage industries. The out- 
come will depend on the tenacity and 
wherewithal of wineries, related asso- 
ciations, and industry groups who 
have to lobby, challenge these laws in 
trial courts, and see the litigation 
through to the appellate levels. re 


Robert A. Cocchia, Esq. ts a litigation part- 
ner and Megan Meacham, Esq. 1s a litigation 
associate at the San Diego office of McKenna 
Long & Aldridge LLP. Both are members of the 
firm's alcoholic beverage and hospitality practice 
group. For more information, Robert Cocchia 
can be contacted at rcocchia@mckennalong.com 
or 619/595-8007. Megan Meacham can be con- 
tacted at mmeacham@mckennalong.com, or 
619/595-8002. 


END NOTES 
1. Wine connoisseur. 
2. States are still grappling with whether to 
open their borders and allow direct shipping 
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or employ legislative roadblocks. The Florida 
legislature recently allowed three bills to 
expire without being enacted that would have 
effectively prohibited many small wineries 
from entering the direct-to-consumer shipping 
market. 

3. In-state wineries were granted permis- 
sion to have licenses to ship directly to con- 
sumers that did not apply to out-of-state 
wineries. Michigan requires all beer and intox- 
icating liquors to pass through the three-tier 
system. 

4. Granholm, 544 U.S. at 489-90. 

5. This solution threatens the purpose 
behind the wineries’ movement to free ship- 
ping of wines. If a state opts to take away the 
in-state winery’s ability to ship directly to con- 
sumers, the price of local wine increases 
because it is forced through the three-tier sys- 
tem. In the three-tier system, adding a whole- 
saler to the chain of distribution increases 
overhead. Most west coast wineries depend 
on a growing number of American wine con- 
noisseurs to purchase their products, and 
increasing the price of local wines hinders that 
goal, as all wine becomes more costly. 

6. States including Michigan, New York, 
Maine, Kentucky, Texas, Tennessee, Rhode 
Island, Oklahoma and Pennsylvania. 

7. When legislatures have yet to act, some 
courts stay their rulings, awaiting a legislative 


reaction to Granholm. Action Wholesale Liquors 
v. Oklahoma Alcoholic Beverage Laws 
Enforcement Commission, 463 F.Supp.2d 1294, 
1306-07 (W.D. Okla., Nov. 15, 2006). 

8. Baude v. Heath was decided in August, 2007 
and is on appeal to the Seventh Circuit. 2007 WL 
2479587 (S.D. Ind., August 29, 2007). See 
www.familywinemakers.org/ (last visited 
February 12, 2008). 

9. At this face-to-face transaction, the winery is 
responsible for gathering the consumers’ names, 
telephone number, proof of age (by a state issued 
driver’s license) and a sworn statement that they 
are Indiana residents, over twenty-one years of 
age, and intended the wine only for personal con- 
sumption. Ind. Code Sec. 7.1-3-26-6 (1),(4), and Sec. 
7.1.3-26-9. This provision also prohibits sending 
wine as a gift, because the individual cannot 
attest it is for personal consumption. 

0. “[W]ineries exist in states other than 
those neighboring Kentucky, [each] winery’s 
products are distinctive, and many of the 
highly desirable wines come not from 
Tennessee and Indiana, but from California, 
Oregon and Washington.” Cherry Hill 
Vineyards LLC v. Hudgins, 488 F.Supp.2d 601, 
617 (W.D. Kent., Dec. 26, 2006). 

11. Indiana also has strict requirements for 
the labeling and logistics involved in shipping. 
The label on the shipping container requires a 
statement that the delivery was only made upon 
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obtaining a signature from a recipient twenty- 
one years or older. The winery also had to 
instruct the carrier to verify the recipient's age at 
the time of delivery. These requirements less- 
ened the Court’s concerns about minors obtain- 
ing wine through direct shipping. 

12. Cherry Hill Vineyard, LLC v. Baldacci, 
2007 WL 2949312 at 7 (Slip Copy). 

13. Huber Winery v. Wilcher, 488 ESupp.2d 592, 
599-600 (W.D. Kent, Aug. 21, 2006). 

14. This clearly protects the wholesalers 
“from any substantial encroachment upon their 
hold over the wholesale wine market in 
Indiana.” Baude, 2007 WL 2479587 at 2 (Slip 
Copy). 

15. Baude, 2007 WL 2479587 at 2 (Slip 
Copy). 

16. Granholm, 544 U.S. at 474. 

17. Baude, 2007 WL 2479587 at 17 (Slip 
Copy). 

18. These statistics are available at the 
National Association of American Wineries’ 
website at Wwww.wineamerica.org/news 
room/data.htm (last visited 12/31/07). 

19. See Cherry Hill Vineyards LLC v. 
Hudgins, 488 Fupp.2d 601, 613 (W.D. Kent., 
Dec. 26, 2006) and Family Winemakers of 
California v. Jenkins, No. 1:06-cv-11682 (D. 
Mass., pending). 

20. Cherry Hill Vineyards LLC v. Hudgins, 488 
ESupp.2d 601 at 614 (W.D. Kent., Dec. 26, 2006) 


(holding that a two-case limit does not discrimi- 
nate against out-of-state wineries.) 

21. Baude, 2007 WL 2479587 at 28 (Slip 
Copy). 

22. Huber Winery v. Wilcher, 488 FSupp.2d 
592, 597 (W. D. Kent., Aug. 21, 2006). 

23. The legislature may choose to force all 
wine (in-state and out-of-state) through the 
three-tier system. 

24. Huber Winery v. Wilcher was not 
appealed by either the Winery or the State, 
however the Kentucky Wine and Spirits 
Wholesale Association has tried to indepen- 
dently appeal to the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Initial briefing was submitted in late 
February 2008. As of June 5, 2008, the Sixth 
Circuit had not decided whether the whole- 
saler, alone, may appeal. 

25. Action Wholesalers Liquors v. Oklahoma 
Alcoholic Beverage Laws Enforcement 
Commission, 463 F.Supp.2d 1294, 1306-07 
(W. D. Okla., Nov. 15, 2006). 

26. For an economic analysis regarding the 
effects of the three-tier system on alcoholic 
beverage pricing, see Strange Brew: Alcohol and 
Government Monopoly by Douglas Glen 
Whitman (The Independent Institute 2003). 

27. Jelovsek v. Bresden, 482 F.Supp.2d 1013, 
1019 (E.D. Tenn., Mar. 30, 2007). 

28. Beau v. Moore, 2007 WL 3231890 (Slip 
Copy, E.D.Ark, Nov. 1, 2007). 
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29. Dist. Mass.: Family Winemakers of 
California v. Jenkins, No. 1:06-cv-11682 (attack- 
ing capacity caps and preexisting wholesale 
contract prohibition). E.D. Mo.: Rafanelli 
Winery & Vineyard v. Missouri Div. of Alcohol 
and Tobacco, 2007 WL 28437 (Slip Copy, Jan. 3, 
2007). Dist. Ariz.: Black Star Farms v. Morrisson, 
2:05-cv-2620-PHX-MHM (challenging aggre- 
gate amounts and direct access to retailers). 
S.D. of Ind.: Baude v. Heath, 2007 WL 2479587 
(Slip Copy, August 29, 2007.) 

30. In Costco Wholesale Corp. v. Hoen, No. 
06-35543 (D.C. No. CV-04-00360) the Ninth 
Circuit recently overturned the District 
Court’s holding regarding various laws that 
affect a retailers ability to market, ship and 
distribute wine and beer products. At the 
District Court level, the regulations were 
held to violate the dormant commerce clause 
and anti-trust laws. The Appellate Court dis- 
agreed and upheld seven of the laws as 
Washington’s valid exercise of rights under 
the Twenty-First Amendment, and _ struck 
down two laws as violating anti-trust regu- 
lations. The Ninth Circuit recently denied 
the wineries’ request to reconsider its deci- 
sion. This leaves wineries with two options: 
1) Appeal to the Supreme Court, or 2) Hire a 
lobbyist to help change the law. This body of 
law is developing quickly, and is beyond the 
scope of this article. 
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systemized, standard method- 

ology such as HACCP (Hazard 

Analysis and Critical Control 

Points) can aid grape growers 
and winemakers to reach quality goals. 
HACCP plans can be written in gen- 
eral terms or can be created to focus on 
specific grape growing or winemaking 
issues. The following is a review 
directed to the optimum management 
of sulfur-like off odors (SLO). 

An HACCP plan for the evaluation 
of sulfur-like off odors is designed to 
understand viticultural and winemak- 
ing practices that may impact the pro- 
duction of these compounds and how 
they may be managed. SLO have been 
around for the 8,000 years of wine pro- 
duction. An HACCP plan may not 
resolve all SLO concerns, but may pro- 
vide a much greater understanding of 
cause and effect, aiding management. 

SLO can be derived from several 
sources and are members of the follow- 
ing chemical compounds: 

O HS; 

¢ Thiols or mercaptans: R-S-H; 

e Disulfides: R-S-S-R; 

e Thioesters: R-S-CO-R; and 

e Fatty acids, 3-methyl-indole and 2- 
amino-acetophenone. 

The many forms of SLO have differ- 
ent sensory characteristics and, gener- 
ally, low to very-low sensory thresh- 
olds. They can be classified based upon 
their chemical make-up, as illustrated 
above, reactivity, or boiling points. The 
light or “low boilers” are produced 


during and post-fermentation. Because 
of their low volatility, their concentra- 
tion may be lowered by aeration or 
sparging, and some like H7S and mer- 
captans react with copper. 

The heavy, or high-boiling-point, 
compounds also have a significant role 
in sensory defects. They are produced 
by yeast metabolism during fermenta- 
tion, not post-fermentation and remain 
stable in the wine after fermentation. 
High boilers cannot be removed by 
aeration due to their limited volatility, 
and they do not react with copper. Thio 
esters are odorless, but can undergo 
hydrolysis, or breakdown, to release 
thiols, thus contributing to disagree- 
able odors. 


“Genius is like fleet of foot, method is 
the right path. 

Fleetness of foot on the wrong path 
never leads to knowledge.” 


— Francis Bacon 


In addition to the general incidence 
of SLO in wines, several important sul- 
fur-containing compounds are gaining 
attention. Dimethyl sulfide (DMS) is 
believed to be synthesized by yeast 
from cystine, cysteine, or glutathione 
and derived from methyl mercaptan 
(glutathione is a sulfur containing 
polypeptide currently receiving atten- 
tion due to its ability to act as an 
antioxidant). With aroma descriptors 
of truffle and quince, it is thought by 
some to have little or no direct negative 
aroma impact. However, DMS can 
modify the overall aroma and _ taste 
profile. 


Diethyl sulfide (DES) is a high- 
boiler-type SLO that has a garlicky, 
rubber-type odor. DES can increase 
post-fermentation, is stable during 
ageing, and does not react with copper. 
As such, compounds like DES pose a 
significant potential problem, justify- 
ing a proactive approach such as an 
HACCP plan. 


Step 1. CREATE A FLOW DIAGRAM FROM 
VINE TO GLASS 

A production outline (Figure I) can 
be general or very detailed, depending 
on the degree of specification desired. 
HACCP allows growers and winemak- 
ers to customize a quality management 
system tailored entirely to their pro- 
duction practices and philosophy. 


Step 2. IDENTIFY THE CRITICAL CONTROL 
PoINts OF SLO PRODUCTION 

A Critical Control Point (CCP) is 
any point in the production scheme 
that is believed to impact production 
and management of SLO (Figures II 
and III). 

The basic premise behind the devel- 
opment of CCPs is fundamental. In the 
development of an HACCP plan, each 
viticultural and winemaking element 
should be listed and actions formulated. 

In the complex world of SLO pro- 
duction this plan would allow grow- 
ers and winemakers to understand 
steps and practices that are critical. 
Such plans are not only different for 
different people, but vary with differ- 
ent vineyards, wine types, and styles. 
For example, one would not expect 
the same list of Critical Control 
Points for a mid-level and premium 
wine, a Sauvignon Blanc or Chenin 
Blanc. 

In developing a list of CCPs for SLO 
management, growers and winemak- 
ers become both empiricists and ratio- 
nalists when using their knowledge 
from both experience and reason to 
create a HACCP outline (for a review 
of SLO issues, see Zoecklein, 2008). The 
following are a few CCP examples. 

CCP: Vineyard management prac- 
tices — Some vineyard spray materi- 
als, including elemental sulfur, can 
impact the formation of SLO. While a 
separate detailed viticultural HACCP 
plan should be developed, this discus- 
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Seven steps of an HACCP Plan 


1. Create a flow diagram from vine to glass. 


2. Identify the Critical Control Points at each 
step in the process. 


3. Establish critical limits for each analysis 
to be conducted. 


4. Develop a monitoring procedure for each 
Critical Control Point. 


5. Establish a plan for corrective action 
whenever critical limits are exceeded. 


6. Establish a record system to document 


action steps taken. 
7. Develop a verification plan for all 


analyses utilized. 


sion will highlight only a few vineyard 
concerns. 

Nitrogen has received considerable 
attention because there is a positive corre- 
lation, although not always, with SLO 
production. Nitrogen, which is required 
by yeast to conduct a healthy fermenta- 
tion, includes two forms — ammonia N, 
and a group of amino acids referred to as 
alpha-amino acids, or free amino nitrogen 


(FAN). Together, these two sources con- 
tribute the nitrogen utilized by yeast, 
referred to as yeast-assimilable nitrogen 
(YAN), or fermentable nitrogen. There is a 
correlation between low concentrations of 
YAN and SLO formation. 

A number of viticultural and envi- 
ronmental factors can impact the nitro- 
gen content of grapes and, therefore, 
could be important CCPs in an 
ee plan. These may include: 

e Spray materials; 

Cultivar; 

Rot incidence; 

Block; 

Vineyard mulch; 

Crop load; 

Moisture stress; and 

Maturity. 

From veraison onward, the following 
changes occur in the fruit: 

e NHy increases, then declines; 

e FAN amino acids increase, then 
decline, with the rate of decline differ- 
ent among FAN components; and 
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Figure I: Create a flow diagram 
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HACCP allows the winemaker to 
understand the relationship between cause 
and effect. The first step in a HACCP 
program is to create a flow diagram from 
Vine to glass. 


e With extended maturity, YAN 
declines. 

In addition to the correlation 
between low concentrations of YAN 
and SLO formation, there may be some 
complex relationships among YAN 
components that impact SLO, includ- 
ing high threonine, relative to other 
amino acids, and the relative methion- 
ine-to-ammonia concentration. Some 
SLO formation, including diethyl sul- 
fide, may suggest the importance of an 
understanding of the concentrations of 
specific YAN components (ammonia 
and amino acids). 

Some generalizations regarding cul- 
tivars and YAN are listed below. It 
must be understood, however, that 
site, season, and vineyard manage- 
ment practices can have a very large 
influence. 
¢ Merlot — usually low in YAN 
e Syrah — usually somewhat low in 
YAN; this is coupled with high poten- 
tial alcohol 
e Pinot Noir — often sufficient in YAN 
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' Figure II: Identifying the 
critical control points for SLO 
VINEYARD Block, spray, 
yield, maturity, rot 
YAN 
CRUSHING/ Rot, temperature, SO, 
PROCESSING Processing impact 
YAN 
JUICE/MUST °Brix, pH, TA, 


sensory, temperature, 
non-soluble solids 


FERMENTATION Factors influencing 
yeast performance: 
YAN: concentration, 
additions, timing 
Brix, micro-nutrients 
Sulfur dioxide 
Oxygen, temperature 
Species and strain 
CO, toxicity 
Oenococcus, 
Pediococcus, 
Lactobacillus 
With our understanding of the importance 
of YAN, and how grapegrowing and 
winemaking can impact YAN, we can 
create a specific HACCP plan for SLO 
management. For example, certain 
vineyard blocks consistently produce 
higher levels of SLO, possibly due to 
relative changes in the proportions of YAN 
components. Such blocks or sub-blocks 
should be segregated and treated 
differently. Vineyard factors such as yield, 
maturity, and incidence of fruit rot each 
impact YAN and, therefore, may be CCP 
in our HACCP plan. Rot can negatively 
impact YAN either directly and/or lower the 
concentration of micro-nutrients such as 
thiamine. It is reported that high levels of 
SOs (greater that 8 g/HL) can increase the 
production of SLO by allowing SO> to enter 
the yeast cell directly, bypassing the sulfate 
reduction system and possibly contributing 
to increased production of SLO. 


e Sauvignon Blanc — often sufficient 
in YAN 

Certain vineyard blocks will consis- 
tently produce higher levels of SLO. 
Therefore, a specific vineyard block 
may be a CCP. Block differences may 
be due, in part, to relative changes in 
concentration and/or relative propor- 
tions of YAN components (FAN vs. 
ammonia and specific FAN concentra- 
tions). Such blocks or sub-blocks 
should be segregated and treated dif- 
ferently. 


Vineyard factors such as yield, matu- 
rity, and incidence of fruit-rot each can 
impact YAN, and, therefore, may be a 
CCP in an HACCP plan. For example, rot 
can negatively impact YAN directly 
and/or by lowering the concentration of 
micronutrients such as thiamine. 


Impact of processing variations 
on SLO 

Processing variations may be a CCP 
for the management of sulfur-like off 
odors. There is a relationship between 
juice extraction from the berry and 
YAN. Arginine (the FAN amino acid in 
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the greatest concentration) is located 
mainly in the skins. 

Therefore, winemaking protocols, 
such as the following contrasts, may 
result in different arginine and, there- 
fore, different YAN concentrations: 

e Whole cluster pressing or crush and 
drain of whites; 


¢ Bleeding-off or no juice removal 
from red grapes; and 

¢ Short or long skin contact with red 
skins. 

When evaluating the nitrogen sta- 
tus of grape samples prior to harvest, 
the relationship between sample- 
processing methodology and wine- 
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Figure III: Identify the CCP at 
each step in the process 
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making processing must be under- 
stood. 

High levels of sulfur dioxide 
(greater than 8 g/hL [80 mg/L]) may 
be a CCP (Figure II). Such levels may 
increase the production of SLO by 
allowing sulfur dioxide to enter the 
yeast cell directly, bypassing the sulfate 
reduction system. 

CCP: Non-soluble solids level — 
Another possible CCP (see Figures II 
and III), is the non-soluble solids (NSS) 
level, both pre- and post-fermentation. 
Turbidity of white juice should be 
adjusted with some precision, to attain 
stylistic goals and the aromatic finesse 
of a wine. 

Juice clarity can be measured in 
nephelometric turbidity units (NTUs). 
The desirable NTU range is considered 
to be between 100 and 250. Low non- 
soluble solids concentrations into the 
fermentor can result in a low concen- 
tration of YAN and other nutrients, 
and can increase the likelihood of SLO. 
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High non-soluble solids increase the 
risk of SLO production, including 
higher molecular weight (high-boiler- 
type) sulfur compounds that are diffi- 
cult to remove. High non-soluble 
solids in the form of post-fermentation 
primary lees can deplete oxygen con- 
tent, lower the redox potential, and 
increase the potential of SLO. 

CCP: Cold soak — Cold soaking is a 
common technique in the production of 
Pinot Noir and other red wine cultivars 
(see above section and Enology Notes 
and On-Line Publications at 
www.vtwines.info). Cold soaking can 
cause quantitative and qualitative 
changes in YAN, as a result of extraction, 
absorption, and possibly biotic factors. 

For example, indigenous yeast such 
as Kloeckera spp. can grow, particularly 
if the cold-soak temperature is not 
below 10°C (50°F), depleting amino 
acids and micronutrients, including 
thiamine. It is possible that such deple- 
tions could result in conditions that 
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promote SLO formation. Some wine- 
makers have reported a decrease in the 
relative incidence of SLO with a pro- 
longed, “clean” or biotic-free cold soak. 

CCP: Oxygen management — 
Because of the impact of oxygen on fer- 
mentation performance, oxygen may 
be an important CCP. Yeast produce 
membrane lipids only when grown 
aerobically. In the initial growth phase, 
proper oxygen management leads to 
proper production and storage of 
sterols in the yeast cell, which can be 
shared with subsequent daughter cells. 

It is possible to increase yeast 
ethanol tolerance by promoting the 
synthesis of sterols, by adding oxygen 
(air) in the starter and during fermen- 
tation. Yeast lees deplete the oxygen 
content and can impact the redox 
potential and formation of SLO. Some 
yeast-derived commercial products aid 
in sterol synthesis. 

Oxygen management requires an 
understanding of the following: 


e¢ Optimum 8-10 mg/L oxygen dur- 
ing the initial growth phase; 

e Oxidative stress may be a primary 
cause of early yeast mortality; 

e Lees are potent oxygen consumers, 
even after yeast cell death; 

e Lack of oxygen can contribute to 
SLO; and 

e Initial oxygen additions may allow 
yeast to produce more glutathione, an 
important white wine antioxidant. 

CCP: Yeast — Wine yeast play a cen- 
tral role in the production of volatile 
sulfur compounds, both the good and 
the bad. 

Yeasts are responsible for the trans- 
formation of non-volatile grape-derived 
precursors to odor-active varietial 
aroma volatiles, which can positively 
contribute to the thiol-based varietal 
character of a number of cultivars 
including Sauvignon Blanc, Chenin 
Blanc, Riesling, Petite Manseng, etc. 
Wine yeasts vary tremendously with 
regard to this conversion. 
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Figure IV: Correlation between the Formol 
titration and Nitrogen OPA plus NH3. 


Production of SLO is controlled 
more by yeast genetics than by wine- 
making; however, the fermentation 
environment does play a role. For 
example, the level of hydrogen sulfide 
(H,S) can vary by as much as 2000-fold 
for a given strain, simply by changing 
the nutrient environment [Linderholm 
and Bisson 2005]. 

Some strains are less efficient users 
of nitrogen and have higher nitrogen 
requirements. Commercial strains can 
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vary by more than 50% with regard to 
their nitrogen requirements. Uninocu- 
lated, native fermentation, with a large 
population of non-Saccharomyces cells 
(therefore not alcohol-tolerant) can 
cause problems by depleting nutrients, 
including oxygen. Non-Saccharomyces 
yeasts become inhibited by the increas- 
ing alcohol concentration, lose viabil- 
ity, and undergo autolysis during the 
early to mid-stages of the alcoholic fer- 
mentation. 

CCP: Carbon dioxide — Carbon 
dioxide is toxic to yeast and can impact 
cell performance. The release of carbon 
dioxide from solution helps to mini- 
mize toxicity and decreases the lag 
phase of yeast growth. 

Mixing during fermentation keeps 
the yeast in suspension, and helps to 
drive carbon dioxide out of solution, 
resulting in a lowering of carbon diox- 
ide saturation. Mixing during fermen- 
tation may be important, regardless of 
the size and shape of the fermentor. 


instr 
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Some addition products contain inert 
compounds like micro-crystalline cel- 
lulose, the purpose of which is to help 
release carbon dioxide, presumptively 
lowering the toxic impact. 

Several other possible CCPs that 
may impact the production of sulfur- 
like off odors are outlined in Figures II 
and III. (For additional information see 
On-Line Publications at www.vtwines.info). 


Step 3. ESTABLISH LIMITS FOR EACH 
CCP THAT MAY IMPACT SLO FORMATION 

A critical step in an HACCP plan is to 
establish acceptable ranges or limits for 
each CCP, when possible. This may 
involve chemical, physical, microbiolog- 
ical, and/or sensory analysis. YAN has 
received considerable attention because 
there is a positive correlation, although 
not always strong, between low YAN 
content and production of SLO. 

As outlined above, the nitrogen 
required by yeasts to conduct a healthy - 
fermentation includes two forms: ammo- 
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nia N, and a group of amino acids 
referred to as alpha-amino acids, or free 
amino nitrogen (FAN). Together, both 
sources contribute the nitrogen utilized 
by yeast, referred to as yeast-assimilable 
nitrogen (YAN), or fermentable nitrogen. 
The minimum YAN required is 
approximately 140 mg/L for a 21° Brix 
juice, and perhaps 250 mg/L for a 23° 
Brix juice. However, these concentra- 
tions are broad-based generalizations 
for several reasons: 
e The nitrogen level requirement to opti- 
mize fermentation is highly yeast-strain 
specific, governed largely by the genetics 
of the yeast and the environment. 
e The relative proportion of the YAN 
components (including the makeup of 
FAN amino acids), not simply the total 
YAN, is the most important factor. This 
may help to explain so-called “reduc- 
tive” grapes — varieties that have a 
greater tendency to produce SLO. It 
also may help explain seasonal and 
block differences in SLO production. 


Xtraoak Light Xtraoak Medium 


e Alow concentration of YAN is often 
coupled with deficiencies in important 
micronutrients required for optimum 
yeast performance. 


Step 4. MONITORING CCPs AND SLO 
CCP monitoring involves chemical, 
physical, microbiological, and/or sen- 
sory analyses. With regard to YAN, 
two common procedures for measure- 
ment of fermentable nitrogen are the 
Formol titration and the NOPA test. We 
modified the Formol titration proce- 
dure to include a low-volume proce- 
dure and compared the results with the 
NOPA method [Am. J. Enol. & Vitic. 
53:325-329]. Some features of these two 
procedures are summarized below: 
Formol Titration 
e Simple titration procedure; 
e No instrumentation required; 
e Precise, but not extremely accurate; 
and 
e Measures both FAN and ammonia 
nitrogen. 
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Figure V: Relationship between initial YAN 
concentration, and final concentration of 
volatile compounds after fermentation. 
Source: Ugliano ef al, 2007. 
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e Measures FAN, but not ammonia 
nitrogen; 

e Must measure ammonia nitrogen 
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e Requires spectrophotometer; 
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Figure VI: Precision and accuracy — 
comparison of analytical methods 


< True value 


6.0 6.2 64 66168 7.0 7.2 


Mean value for each method indicated by 
vertical line. 

M1 = Precise and accurate 
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e Available in enzyme kit format. 
Formol titration has the advantage 
of measuring both ammonia and FAN 
amino acids. However, the method 
titrates proline (which yeast cannot 
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use) and does not react with all the 
nitrogen in arginine that the yeast may 
be able to use. Our research suggested 
that this generally balances out, 
although the proline/arginine ratio can 
vary significantly. 

Arginine accumulation begins well 
before veraison and continues to matu- 
rity, then reaches a plateau. Proline, on 
the other hand, increases late in the 
season (four weeks post-veraison). 
High proline is associated with 
increased maturity and vine stress. 

Figure IV shows the relationship 
between the two tests. The methods 
are comparable, demonstrating rea- 
sonable linearity. Formaldehyde is a 
carcinogen and must be used with 
caution. A low-volume (2.5 mL) 
Formol procedure has been devel- 
oped (available at www.vtwines.info; 
click On-line Publications, then 
Fermentable Nitrogen: Formol 
Titration/Reduced Volume Formol 
Titration). 
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Sensory as Critical Control Point 

In winemaking, monitoring fre- 
quently involves sensory evaluation. 
One common difficulty is that such 
evaluations are frequently performed 
under less-than-optimum conditions, 
which can impact the sensory response. 

Sensory analysis must involve an 
understanding of the following: 

e Standardized and controlled envi- 
ronment; 

Representative sample; 

Sample temperature; 

Glass type, volume; 

Elimination of bias; 

Importance of sample contrasts; 
Evaluators — who they are and 
their skills; and 

e Number of evaluators required to 
gain a true picture. 

George Berkeley (the 18th century 
empiricist), suggested that our only 
knowledge of the world comes 
through our senses: “Esse est percipti,” 
to be is to be perceived. Perhaps the 
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negative corollary is that if we do not 
perceive something in the glass, it is 
not there. Unfortunately, many wine- 
makers sensorially evaluate under 
less-than-ideal conditions that may 
impact perceptions. 

SLO sensory evaluations can be 
enhanced using the aroma screen 
method listed at www.vtwines.info. 
Click On-Line Publications, then 
Hydrogen Sulfide/Mercaptan Aroma 
mereen. 


Step 5. ESTABLISH A PLAN FOR CORRECTIVE 
ACTION FOR SLO MANAGEMENT 
If the YAN content is low, the con- 
centration and timing of supplement 
additions must be done properly. 
Improper concentration and timing 
of N supplements can result in the fol- 
lowing: 
e Increased production of SLO; 
e Increased unwanted flora (if added 
too early or too late); 
e Rapid fermentation; 
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e Loss of volatiles, particularly if the 
source is diammonium phosphate 
(DAP); and 

e Decreased complexity. 

Too much nitrogen can stimulate 
the growth of unwanted organisms, 
increase the biomass, and cause too 
rapid a fermentation. Rapid fermenta- 
tion can increase aroma compound 
loss due to increased volatility, result- 
ing in the loss of complexity. Addition- 
ally, ammonia (in the form of DAP) can 
limit the appearance of aromatic degra- 
dation products from amino acids. 

Amino acids are an important source 
of yeast-derived esters, which can add to 
complexity and wine quality. Thus, a 
supply of nitrogen must be available at 
the early stage of fermentation to allow a 
continuous resynthesis of proteins. If 
that does not occur, the yeasts lose the 
ability to conduct the fermentation. 

The various volatile groups found in 
wine and impacted by YAN are listed 
below. While this shows the trends 


observed, it should be noted that Figure V 
does not represent quantitative relation- 
ships among different chemical classes. 

Nitrogen addition may be effective 
in avoiding problem fermentations 
until about two-thirds of the sugar is 
utilized. After that, yeast will not 
respond to added nutrients. Therefore, 
at this stage, addition of N-containing 
nutrients has no positive impact. 

At the end of fermentation, most of 
the H,S formed during the initial phase 
is removed by the production of carbon 
dioxide. Far less CO> is produced late in 
fermentation, which means less of the 
H,S produced will be lost due to entrain- 
ment with carbon dioxide. 

There are significant differences 
between native (fruit-derived YAN) 
and addition products. Addition of 
nutrient products may not provide the 
same results as having an adequate 
native N concentration. Vineyard man- 
agement that produces adequate fruit 
YAN may be very important. 
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Fermentation complements /addi- 
tion products often contain some of the 
following: 

e Inorganic nitrogen (DAP); 

e Organic nitrogen (alpha-amino acids): 
e Unsaturated fatty acids; 

e Sterols, thiamine, folic acid, niacin, 
biotin, and calcium pantothenate; 

e¢ Magnesium sulfate; 

e Inactive yeast cell walls; 

e Peptides; 

e Micro-crystalline cellulose; and 

e Other yeast autolysis products, glu- 
tathione. 

The possible benefits of complex yeast 
nutrient addition products include better 
resistance to oxidation as a result of 
increases in glutathione, higher levels of 
free sulfur dioxide, better color, and 
increased protection of aromatic quality. 
Winemakers should consult manufactur- 
ers’ product literature for information 
regarding nutrient additions and timing. 
There are time-release nutrient products 
currently available. 


Winemakers must understand post- 
fermentation SLO management options, 
which include the following: 

e The role of oxidation-reduction 
potential on the sensory characteristics 
of SLO; 

¢ Monitoring methods for SLO; 

¢ Oxygen management, aeration, 
microoxygenation; 

¢ Copper additions; 

e Antioxidants (ascorbic acid, sulfur 
dioxide, glutathione); 

¢ Carbons; : 

e Lees management/yeast fining; 

e Tannins; and 

e Wine closures. 

Post-fermentation, it is important to 
conduct a careful sensory monitoring for 
the presence of SLO. If sulfur-like odors are 
present, the nature of the compound(s) pre- 
sent should be determined. This can be as 
elaborate as a gas chromatographic assay 
or as simple as a sulfite aroma screen. 

Copper sulfate and cadmium sul- 
fate aroma screens can be used to eas- 
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ily determine the presence or absence 
of hydrogen sulfide, mercaptans, and 
some disulfides [see Zoecklein et al., 
1999]. Determining, at least, the gen- 
eral nature of the SLO is important. 
Such information allows for an under- 
standing of the optimum cellar treat- 
ment(s) that may correct the problem 
while optimizing wine quality. 

Sensory thresholds can vary 
depending on the matrix (the type of 
wine, most notably the nature of phe- 
nols). SLO can be divided or separated 
a number of ways including by their 
volatility. Lighter compounds such as 
hydrogen sulfide, methyl mercaptan, 
and dimethyl sulfide are produced 
both during and post-fermentation. 
Because of their volatility, some 
attempt to lower the concentration of 
members of this group by aeration, 
sparging, or both. Members of this 
group generally react with copper. 

Higher molecular weight, less volatile 
(high-boiler-type) SLO such as 
methionol, dimethyl disulfide, and 
diethyl disulfide are produced by yeast 
metabolism during fermentation, not 
post-fermentation. These remain stable in 
wine (post-fermentation), cannot be 
removed by aeration due to their limited 
volatility, and do not react with copper. 

Other sulfur-containing SLO such 
as thioesters are odorless, but can 
undergo hydrolysis, or breakdown, to 
release thiols, thus contributing to dis- 
agreeable odors. Thus, understanding 
the nature of the compound(s) present 
is key to understanding desirable 
remedial cellar practices. 

One possible post-fermentation cor- 
rective method involves adding inacti- 
vated yeast (30 g/hL). Yeast and mate- 
rials in some proprietary products can 
bind with some SLO. Inactive yeast is 
thoroughly mixed in a laboratory trial 
and evaluated after one week against 
an untreated control wine. If this treat- 
ment is not effective, a sensory evalua- 
tion with copper sulfate, followed by 
yeast fining or the addition of an inac- 
tivated yeast product, is conducted. 

Copper is viewed by some as the 
resolution for SLO problems. It reacts 
only with certain SLO compounds, 
and therefore may not correct the 
problem. Copper reacts with thiols, 
some of which contribute to the vari- 
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etal character of Sauvignon Blanc, 
Chenin Blanc, Petit Manseng, etc. 

Copper completely removes 3MHA 
(3-mercaptohexyl acetate), an important 
component of Sauvignon Blanc. Copper 
is a strong oxidizing agent that can 
deplete glutathione concentration, and 
may negatively impact wine longevity 
(see Zoecklein, 2008). An understanding 
of the impact of residual copper content, 
the impact on varietal character, and wine 
longevity is important. 

Another practice used by some wine- 
makers involves the addition of deodor- 
izing carbon. While possibly effective in 
binding some SLO, the addition of car- 
bon may cause carbon-catalyzed oxida- 
tion. Because the carbon molecule con- 
tains a great deal of air, additions may 
increase wine oxidation. 

For example, the diethyl sulfide 
adsorption onto a carbon particle likely 
also results in its oxidation to diethyl sul- 
fone, resulting in a change in sensory per- 
ception. The problems associated with car- 
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bon-catalyzed oxidation and the non-spe- 
cific nature of its binding limit the effec- 
tiveness as a remedial tool. If this is incor- 
porated, careful monitoring plans should 
be written into an HACCP program. 


Step 6. ESTABLISH AN ADEQUATE 
RECORD SYSTEM 

An HACCP plan can aid in under- 
standing the cause and effect relation- 
ships involved in SLO production. 
Because the development of CCPs comes 
from empirical knowledge tailored to spe- 
cific circumstances, adequate record keep- 
ing is vital. HACCP plans must be sup- 
ported with adequate recordkeeping. 
Choosing the optimum software for your 
vineyard and winery operations requires 
an understanding of your needs, cost of 
software, training required, update avail- 
ability, etc. 


Step 7. DEVELOP A VERIFICATION PLAN 
As you create your HACCP plan, ~ 
incorporate precision and accuracy of 
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your test methods into the flow. Are 
your analytical methods sound, pre- 
cise, accurate? Are you performing 
sensory with the proper level of con- 
trol? An example of the differences 
between precision and accuracy is 
illustrated in Figure VI. Four methods 
are shown. The means of the five data 
points are indicated by a vertical line 
and can be compared to the true value. 


Conclusion 

HACCP represents a systemic 
approach to grape and wine quality con- 
trol that can be tailored to specific pro- 
duction issues and considerations. It can 
assist in understanding the impact of the 
variety of individual processing deci- 
sions that individually may seem 
insignificant, but collectively impact 
wine palatability and style. 

One problem with simple observa- 
tion is that if two outcomes are similar, 
we. tend to believe they have similar 
causes, which is not always the case. 
HACCP can help to answer several 
universal, philosophical, yet practical 
questions. What data is certain and 
why? Is one way of gathering facts 
about your vineyard and/or wine 
more dependable than others? 

HACCP is a method for enhancing the 
understanding of some of the relation- 
ships between cause and effect in the com- 
plex world of sulfur-like off odor manage- 
ment. Unfortunately, much remains 
unknown about SLO production. 

Research needed in understanding 
sulfur-like off odors includes: 
¢ Qualitative and quantitative effects 
of vineyard management on nitrogen 
and sulfur; 
¢ Sulfate uptake by vines; 

e Sulfur-demand of vines; 

¢ Sulfur transport and source-sink 
relationships; 

¢ Influence of S fertilization on grape 
and wine quality; and 

¢ Role of glutathione in the vines, 
grapes, and must and wine. a 


“It is what you learn after you think 
you know it all that really counts.” 
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THROUGH TRIAW AND ERROR 


Deborah Steinthal 


ith the maturing of the 
wine industry, the dynam- 
ics of consolidation and 
competition are posing 
new challenges for wine brands. 
Consequently, a number of winemak- 
ers are acting as change-makers — 
seeking new ways to build a profitable 
business through a virtual winery 
model, as builders of negociant brands. 

Five change-makers listed in the 
sidebar (Five Virtual Winery Models) 
all have been “around the block” in the 
wine world, and would agree that they 
have learned as much from their mis- 
takes as from their successes. 

As many an entrepreneur in wine, 
Scott Harvey too has been “around the 
block” (see sidebar — Scott Harvey’s 
History at a Glance). He has built a 
solid reputation as a winemaker more 
than once: first in the Sierra Foothills; 
second in Napa Valley; and third as a 
producer of Germanic-style wines. He 
has built brands more than once: first, 
Santino; second, Renwood Estates; and 
third, Folie a Deux. And he has lost 
everything with the ability to rebuild 
more than once. 

Harvey has learned some signifi- 
cant lessons from his many lives and is 
now incorporating these hard-earned 
philosophies into running his own 
business, Scott Harvey Wines. Harvey 
is fond of saying, “When a vision is 
bigger than you are, you get pushed 
into a leadership position.” Harvey’s 
virtual business model is still young 
and has yet to be proven, but he is 
delighted to share his view of the 
world (see Nine Life Lessons sidebar). 


virtual winery 


InZINerator “Super Hero” blend of 
Zinfandel, Syrah, and Cabernet Sauvignon. 


SCOTT HARVEY 


2005 


(Dialers 


AMADOR COUNTY 
J&S RESERVE 


The Amador portfolio includes Barbera, 
Zinfandel, and Syrah. 


Benefits and challenges of a 

virtual winery or negociant brand 
A virtual winery is, essentially, a 

wine merchant whose competitive 

advantage is building national brands 

and distribution and who outsources 
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production. Well-managed virtual 
models have faster and stronger finan- 
cial returns since they are not incurring 
the huge cost of financing large vine- 
yard and winery assets and operations. 

“The huge challenge of this model is 
managing production logistics among 
our various out-source partners and 
facilities, particularly during harvest,” 
says Dan Leese, co-founder of 585 
Wine Partners (Sonoma, CA). 

James Hall (production manager for 
Patz & Hall, Napa, CA), explains: 
“Core to the Patz & Hall wine model 
has been the very deep relationships 
formed with our vineyard sources, 
working as partners in driving viticul- 
tural decisions and farming practices, 
ensuring that we have an approach to 
winegrowing where both the farmer 
and the winemaker win.” 

This approach has enabled Patz & 
Hall and their vineyard partners to 
establish strong awareness with con- 
sumers, branding nationally renowned 
vineyard designates from Hyde, Zio 
Tony, and others. 

“Having access to the highest qual- 
ity vineyards is everything,” says 
David Green, general manager for Joel 
Gott Wines (St. Helena, CA). These 
vineyards want to be associated with a 
winemaking icon such as Joel Gott. 

The negociant model developed by 
Don Sebastiani (Sonoma, CA) and his 
family leverages grape sources and 
provides the family tremendous flexi- 
bility and cost advantages as they 
launch new brands and build volume 
in a competitive marketplace. 

The notion of strong returns and 
flexibility is what attracted Scott 
Harvey to the virtual win- 
ery /negociant brands concept. 


New Scott Harvey model — 
How it works 

In June 2004, armed with his life 
lessons and a big vision, Scott, with 
wife Jana (who has 20 years experience 
in sales and marketing with leading 
Napa Valley wineries), launched Scott 
Harvey Wines. 

“Tt is amazing,” says Harvey, “95% of 
the people I have helped in the past 
became investors later.” First, the new 
owners leveraged their strong relation- 
ships with 25 friends and colleagues at 
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Produced & Bottled by Jana Winery, Napa CA 


Jana Riesling label has a “sweetness” scale 
that Harvey hopes more wineries will use 
on their labels. 


$25,000 each to fund the business 
launch. Harvey explains, “We maintain 
control through our owning interest in 
50% of the founder shares.” 

Next, since Harvey had trademarked 
his name while at Folie 4a Deux, he entered 
into a lease agreement with Winery Asset 
Management doing business as Folie a 
Deux for the remaining inventory, which 
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J 
Zinfandel label has a “wine style” scale that 
Harvey hopes other wineries might adopt. 


gave him immediate cash flow. Scott and 
Jana released 6,000 cases of their 2004 vin- 
tage to the market. The Scott Harvey port- 
folio and brand platform is comprised of 
wines from two regions: Amador County 
and Napa Valley (Cathedral — a 
Cabernet blend — and Riesling). 

Jana and Scott’s main goal is to sell 
through several sales channels and 
establish a clear identity in each. In 
wholesale distribution, their focus is on 
secondary markets. They have 
launched their Amador County tasting 
room and there is a website to support 


Five Virtual Wine Models 


JorL Gotr Wines (Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Zinfandel, and Syrah) 

585 WINE ParRTNeRS (Red Truck, 
White Truck, and Pink Truck; Picket 
Fence) 

DON SEBASTIANI & SONS (Multi- 
ple brands: Smoking Loon, Pepper- 
wood Grove, Aquinas, Quatro, 
Fusee, Apoyo, Plungerhead, Hey 
Mambo, The White Knight, and 
Gino da Pinot) 

Patz & HAtt WINE Co. (Pinot 
Noir and Chardonnay vineyard 
designates) 

Scotr Harvey WINES (Scott 
Harvey, Jana, Inzinerator brands). 


this tasting room. Their strategy is to 
up-sell the competition to get control in 
all channels and leverage their bou- 
tique advantage, since customers relate 
to perceived small brands. 
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Scott Harvey’s History at a Glance 


1974-1992 
1975 (except 1975) 


1992-1995 1996-2004 


Winemaker /GM — Santino 
Vineyards, Amador County 
(Joseph Schweizer, owner). 


Oenology school — Weinbau 
Schule, Neustadt, Germany 


Established reputation as 
Zinfandel producer. 


Challenge: Built brand 
until Joseph Schweitzer 
sold it. 


Winemaker and President — 
Folie 4 Deux purchased by 
Dick Petersen & 
George Schofield. 


Winemaker — Renwood 
Estates — A partner and Scott 
Harvey started Renwood and 

purchased Santino. 


Established reputation 
as 40,000 case 
Zinfandel producer. 


Built Menage a Trois brand 
to 50,000 cases. 


Challenge: Too many wines 


Challenge: Worked hard 
under the brand. 


to build brand and lost equity 
position. 


Launched Scott Harvey brand. 


2004—present 


Together with wife, Jana 
Harvey (National Sales) 
Winemaker /owner — Scott 
Harvey Wines / Jana Winery. 


Launched 
6,000-case brand. 


Opportunity: Virtual winery 
model for profitability 
and flexibility. 


Marketing to consumers is a huge 
challenge in today’s consolidated 
wine market. Harvey claims that, 
“When you are building a brand, 
people do not consider it viable until 
they, Wave seen it seven, times.” 
Examples of brand-building visibility 
include: 


Recommendation by a friend 
Robert Parker, Wine Spectator ratings 
Restaurant wine list placement 
Awards 

5. Mentions by wine writers such as 
Jancis Robinson 

6. Winemaker dinners 

7. Retail store placement 


Pe On 


“Wine is sold by word of mouth,” says 
Harvey. “The more people that have a 
good experience with your wine and the 
more mouths you get the wine into, the 
more the word of mouth develops sales for 
you. People drink and buy an experience.” 

Production costs and logistics are 
Harvey’s biggest headache for the 
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moment, since he is custom-crushing 
grapes at several locations. He is 
evaluating options for consolidating 
and better managing his cost of 
goods without losing wine quality 
and style. 

Finally, this young company has 
learned from the founder’s past and built 
a board of directors of seven people who 
are all about governance. “I learned from 
my previous lives in this industry that a 
large group of investors who are all about 
lifestyle does not help an owner govern or 
drive accountability for performance 
against a plan,” says Harvey. 

While serious conversations happen 
in the board room, Scott and Jana also 
know how to leverage the investors as 
brand ambassadors in the marketplace. 
Every investor receives a medallion 
when a wine receives an award; they 
have business cards that say “owner;” 
and they love working the market 
wherever they live and travel. 


Looking to the future 

Scott Harvey’s history is still in the 
making and he has a long way to go 
before he achieves his personal vision. 
How he will overcome some signifi- 
cant challenges and meet his top goals 
over the next 12 months is still 
unknown. These goals include cutting 


on 1 
Nine Life Lessons learned 
from brands Scott Harvey 
launched and lost 


1. Live with passion and conviction. 
2. Structure a healthy business 
where you have control. 

3. Protect ownership rights through 
trademark-protecting every label. 

4. Stand for something meaningful 
to your consumer — both your style 
and identity. 

5. Put your trust in people and 
develop goodwill and friends at 
every opportunity. 

6. Learn how not to run a board of 
directors. 

7. Build a brand through focus and 
channel control. 

8. Invest in your business and play 
to your competitive advantage. 

9. Pay relentless attention to busi- 
ness performance. 


Trialing new package 
for Scott Harvey wines 


Tina Vierra 


cott Harvey did a trial bottling 
with the ZORK closure in 


early 2008; 1,600 cases of 2006 
One Last Kiss white wine (a blend 
of 51% Chardonnay, 35% French 
Colombard, and 14% Symphony). 
Bottling was done at Crystal 
Valley Cellars in Lockeford, CA (a 
Cosentino property), which has 
installed a machined flat-head to 


head foil spinner. 

“A ZORK technician assisted 
the first bottling,” Harvey reports. 
“We hand-placed ZORKs onto 
about 38 bottles per minute 


The new, flat head pushes 
the ZORK straight down 
to seal.” 

The free SO, level 
was the same as when 
Harvey bottles other 
wines under cork. 

The bottle originally 
chosen by Harvey for 
One Last Kiss did not 
have the correct interior 
diameter (ID) of the bot- 
tle neck to accept the 
ZORK. The glass was 
returned, and Harvey 
ordered bottles from a 
supplier list provided 
by ZORK. 

“The problem with 
replacing the glass,” 


the cost of goods by 30% by moving to 
one facility; increasing distribution 
through all channels; paying attention 
to business performance, and driving 
gross margins. 

What is known about this winery 
leader is that he is living every day 
with the passion and conviction that he 
will succeed, through trial and error, to 
build and then sell his brand and make 
his shareholders rich. a 


seal ZORKs on a GAI 6060, six- Ig 


just ahead of the spinner g” e 
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Harvey says. “Is that the bottles with the 
proper ID cost $1 more per case. When 
I'm working with a low-margin wine 
like One Last Kiss ($15 retail per bottle), I 
have to hold costs down.” 
Beth Cozza (ZORK) advises, “ZORK 

will fit on bottles with the standard 

Glass Packaging Institute (GPI) cork 
finish (the finish number varies by 
manufacturer). Wineries can ask 
their glass supplier if they are pur- 
chasing the GPI cork finish, or 
contact ZORK directly, and we 
will help them with any questions 
they have about the glass.” 
Harvey calculates that screw- 
| cap packaging costs about half as 

much as a cork-plus-foil pack- 
age. With this first bottling, the 
ZORK cost about the same as 
cork+foil, plus the glass cost $1 
per case more. ZORK pro- 
ducers say that most GPI- 
standard glass is priced 
at competitive rates, 
and that, as with most 
products, the per-item 
ZORK cost is lower 
on large-quantity 
orders. 

Harvey hopes for 
two developments to 
improve costs: that 
retailers and  con- 
sumers of his wines 
like the ZORK pack- 
age, and that ZORKs 
will come down in 
price if they’re more 
widely-adopted in 

the wine industry. Mf 
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Deborah Steinthal is Founding Partner 
of Scion Advisors, a family wine business 
advisory group. Scion Advisors works 
along side winery owners who are navigat- 
ing challenging transitions; to drive better 
decisions that solve tough problems, build 
higher levels of performance and achieve 
long-lasting results. For more information, 
visit www.ScionAdvisors.com, or contact 
Deborah at 707/258-9130 or deborah@ 
ScionAdvisors.com. 
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Sustainable approaches to 
viticulture and winemaking 


Bibiana Guerra, 
Senior Technical Writer, 
Viticulture & Enology, UC Davis 


ew, more sustainable approaches 

to viticulture and winemaking 

are rapidly gaining momentum, 
as growers and winemakers are becom- 
ing more environmentally aware. 

Some approaches from a sample of 
research articles are summarized below. 
Topics include how to control disease with 
organisms naturally living in vineyards, how 
to control disease using environmentally- 
friendly products, the benefits of compost, a 
comparison between biodynamic and 
organic farming, and the use of native yeasts 
for low-input winemaking. 


Grapes and vineyard soils as 
sources of microorganisms for 
biological control of Botrytis 
cinerea 


F. Carrau and his team (in Uruguay), 
searched for a cure to bunch rot. They 
thought that organisms antagonistic to 
Botrytis cinerea might well be already living 
in the complex environment of the vine- 
yard floor; they just needed to be found. 
They isolated and cultured 200 yeast 
and bacteria, using a plating technique 


already available in the times of Louis 
Pasteur. After plating these isolates in the 
presence of the pathogen, they observed 
which organism inhibited which. A 
reduction in the number or size of the 
colonies formed by Botrytis meant that the 
tested organism was a potential candidate 
for natural bunch rot control. 

In this way, Carrau and his team 
found that one isolate of the bacteria 
Bacillus sp., and one isolate of the yeast 
Hanseniaspora, were very effective in 
reducing bunch rot in Tannat (88% 
reduction). Next, they inoculated a fer- 
mentation with each of these “winning 
candidates” to test how well they “got 
along” with the wine yeast 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae. They could 
find no problems at this level. The 
researchers are currently testing the 
effectiveness of these two organisms 
when sprayed in the vineyard. 


Evaluation of biological and 
abiotic controls for grapevine 
powdery mildew 

I. Greenhouse studies” 

Il. Vineyard trials® 


P Crisp and colleagues in Australia 
realized that, despite increasing con- 


cerns about the use of pesticides and 
sulfur for control of powdery mildew, 
a thorough program that would test 
the effectiveness of natural products 
for South Australia conditions was 
lacking. They started one in 2000. 

First, they tested a wide range of 
products in a controlled greenhouse 
environment. These included dairy 
products (milk, whey, lactose), other 
inorganic agents (vegetable oils, 
sodium carbonate, potassium bicar- 
bonate, yeast extract), and microorgan- 
isms (Bacillus subtilis, Trichoderma 
harzianum, Pseudomonas syringae). 

After the greenhouse studies showed 
that whey, vegetable oil, and Bacillus sub- 
tilis were effective in reducing the per- 
centage of leaves affected by powdery 
mildew, they tested the products under 
field conditions. They found that all 
products tested were quite effective in 
situations where the canopies were thin 
and open (less than 30 cm), allowing for 
good spray coverage. 

Unfortunately, in more vigorous sit- 
uations (canopies greater than 1 meter), 
plenty of mildew developed with even 
the most promising materials. In three 
consecutive years, the trials had to be 
abandoned, and the owner had to resort to 
a wettable sulfur spray (3 g/hectare) to 
save the commercial crop. 
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The authors found that whey, milk, 
and certain combinations of these com- 
pounds with sulfur, were very useful 
in controlling powdery mildew in non- 
vigorous situations. 

Yields were higher for every mater- 
ial tested when compared to the 
untreated control. The vines treated 
with sulfur had the highest yield. 

Why, whenever sulfur is involved, 
yields are always increased? To my 
knowledge, no mechanism has been 
put forward. 


Compost benefits and 
quality for viticultural soils* 


A. Cass and M. McGrath explain that 
soils deteriorate because normal 
farming practices gradually cause 
coalescence, slaking, dispersion, com- 
paction, and aggregate pulverization. 
They then explain how compost has 
the ability to alleviate these unavoid- 
able processes through its effect on 
raising all of the following: soil size 
distribution, water-holding capacity, 
infiltration, hydraulic conductivity, 
aggregate stability, and biological 
activity. 

The authors discuss the factors to 
pay attention to when selecting a 
good quality compost. A compost 
should be: 1) mature (C:N<20); 2) low 
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in salts (particularly boron and 
sodium, which are toxic to the vines); 
3) low in heavy metals (no sewer 
sludge); 4) low in pathogens (no her- 
bicide and pesticide residues, weed 
seeds, or coliforms); and 5) should 
have adequate nitrogen levels for a 
particular vigor situation (<300 
mg/kg ammonium, and <40 mg/l 
nitrate is normally desirable), unless 
the vines are so weak that excess 
vigor is not an issue. 


Soil and winegrape quality 
in biodynamically and 
organically managed vineyards” 


In a Mendocino County study, J. 
Reeve and colleagues approached the 
controversial field of biodynamics. 
They farmed adjacent blocks either 
organically or biodynamically for six 
years. Their study is rigorous, and 
they also seem to start at the right 
place: find out whether the soil was 
affected first, rather than look for 
vine/wine differences. 

After six years, biodynamic prac- 
tices did not offer an advantage over 
organic farming in regard to soil 
composition, vine nutrition, or juice 
composition levels. Biodynamics did 
seem to help some to achieve vine 
balance. 
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When the authors looked at the 
viticulture parameters (yield, cluster 
number, pruning weights, fruit to 
pruning ratio), they found one differ- 
ence in their well-replicated, well- 
randomized trial: biodynamic vines 
had fruit-pruning ratios that indi- 
cated better vine balance than those 
of organic vines, which were slightly 
overcropped (4.5 to 5.3 ratios for bio- 
dynamic vines compared to 6.3 to 6.5 
for organic vines). 

The authors define what their “bio- 
dynamic farming” consisted of, and 
how it differed from organic methods. 
The main differences were the addition 
in the biodynamic block of the follow- 
ing: 1) two cow manure sprays, 2) a 
finely-ground quartz silica spray, 3) a 
barrel-compost spray, and 4) addition 
of “preparations” to the compost used 
in the biodynamic block — but not to 
the compost used for the organic block. 
The authors also explain (with a data — 
table), the nature of their biodynamic 
“preparations.” 


Native yeasts for low-input 
winemaking: Searching for 
wine diversity and increased 
complexity’ 

F. Carrau studied the yeasts available 
to achieve a winemaking style with a 


brdinary wines into extraordinary wines. 
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minimum amount of additives, or 
what he calls “low-input winemak- 
ing.” How do we achieve that and still 
ensure high-quality wines? 

Instead of using high nitrogen (N) 
demand yeasts that either require sup- 
plements or else produce sulfide prob- 
lems, the author reasoned, why not use 
a naturally low-N demand yeast that 
would actually feel “at home” in the 
harsh environment of a juice fermenta- 
tion (low N, low pH, high alcohol, 
SO»)? 

Using an artificial must (low in 
nitrogen content), Carrau and his 
colleagues isolated what he calls the 
“new generation” of yeast strains. 
These isolates are currently undergo- 
ing fermentation and sensory evalu- 
ation tests. 

Additionally, and without letting 
the current thought that apiculate 
yeasts are inadequate for winemak- 
ing stop him, Carrau screened these 
wild yeasts in search of those rare 
individuals that might carry a sen- 
sory advantage. 

Carrau found that 10% of the wild 
strains isolated from Tannat skins had 
good and interesting sensory charac- 
teristics. In the preliminary fermenta- 
tion trials that followed, he was able to 
produce a Tannat wine with “increased 
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fruit aromas and increased varietal 
character.” Tannat is the signature vari- 
ety of Uruguay. 

Besides low-N yeasts and apiculate 
yeasts, Carrau also explored the diver- 
sity within Saccharomyces cerevisiae 
itself, looking for strains able to 
increase monoterpene formation, and 
strains with low ability to adsorb 
anthocyanins, which would result in 
wines with more color. 

Carrau believes the application of a 
narrow number of commercial strains 
of yeast across the various regions of 
the world invariably results in uniform 
and boring wines. Instead, he believes 
there is a whole generation of yeasts 
with the potential to move in the direc- 
tion of lower-input viticulture and 
winemaking, and to produce wines 
with more interesting aromas and bet- 
ter color retention. a 
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2008 wine/grape 
research funding 


» esearchers working on solutions 
to U.S. grape and wine industry 
problems received increased 

| “afunding of $2,007,083 in 2008 for 
57 Teo up from $1,989,723 in 2007. 
The American Vineyard Foundation 
contributed $1,076,083, Viticulture 
Consortium West contributed 
$604,000, and California Competitive 
Grant Program for research in 
Viticulture and Enology contributed 
$327,000. 


Research funds granted by topic 
include: 

Breeding — 13 projects [$335,525]; 
Cultural practices — 10 projects 
[$339/293); 

Disease management — 10 projects 
[po217215]; 


Enology -- 11 projects [$512,000]; 
Education and outreach — 4 projects 
[$78,050]; 

Pest management — 4 projects 
[$221,000]. 


Research project, researcher, 
institution: 

ABA and color — Matthew Fidelibus, 
University of California, Davis. 

Amino acid levels and _ phenolic 
biosynthesis in skin and pulp of grape 
berries during ripening — Douglas Adams, 
UC Davis. 

Analysis of sulfide off-odors produced dur- 
ing sur lie aging — Linda Bisson, UC Davis. 

Aquaporin-regulated response of grapevine 
roots to salinity — Andrew McElrone, USDA- 
Agricultural Research Service. 

Biology and management of Argentine 
ants in California vineyards — Kent 
Daane, University of California, Berkeley. 

Breeding rootstocks resistant to aggres- 
sive root-knot nematodes — Peter 
Cousins, USDA-ARS. 

Chemistry and biological activity of sex 
pheromones of obscure, longtailed, and 
grape mealybugs — Jocelyn Millar, Uni- 
versity of California, Riverside. 

Conservation tillage of cover crops to 
improve carbon storage in California 
vineyard soils; quantifying carbon 
sequestration potential — David Smart, 
UC Davis. 
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Coordinated wine grape variety evalua- 
tions in the western U.S. — Horst Caspari, 
Colorado State University. 

Determining the role of fruit maturity in 
sensory properties of Central Coast 
Cabernet Sauvignon wines — Hildegarde 
Heymann, UC Davis. 

Development of an enology outreach 
program — Linda Bisson, UC Davis. 

Development of improved raisin grapes 
for mechanical harvest, including types 
resistant to powdery mildew; seedless 
grapes for the fresh market, including 
types resistant to powdery mildew — 
David Ramming, USDA-ARS. 

Development of low-density PCR array 
(LDPA) for detection of pathogens in 
grapevine — Adib Rowhani, UC Davis. 

Development of R-gene markers for 
biotic stress resistance breeding, and 
germplasm evaluation in grapes — Hong 
Lin, USDA-ARS. 

Development of terminal restriction 
fragment-length polymorphism methods 
and databases, for comprehensive identifi- 
cation of yeast and bacteria communities 
in wine or winery environments — David 
Mills, UC Davis. 

Durable powdery mildew disease resis- 
tance in vitis vinifera: proof-of-function 
and discovery of genetic variation — 
Lance Cadle-Davidson, USDA-ARS. 

Effect of cluster temperature on compo- 
sition of berries grown under field condi- 
tions — James Kennedy, Oregon State 
University. 

Etiology and detection of the cause of 
Syrah decline in Syrah grapevine — Adib 
Rowhani, UC Davis. 

Evaluation of new winegrape varieties 
for San Joaquin Valley — James Wolpert, 
UC Davis. 

Evaluation of selected Mediterranean 
wine grape cultivars, and_ international 
varietal clones. — Glenn McGourty, UC 
Cooperative Extension. 

Evaluation of the impacts of in-row 
vineyard floor management practices on 
soil and water erosion, vine growth and 
productivity, weed control, and econom- 
ics of wine grape production — Larry 
Bettiga, UCCE. 

Evaluation of wine grape cultivars and 
clones for the San Joaquin Valley — 
Matthew Fidelibus, UC Davis. 

Genetic diversity among grapevine 
viruses in the Pacific Northwest region — 
Naidu Rayapati, Washington State Uni- 
versity. 

Grapevine canker diseases — Doug 
Gubler, UC Davis. 


Grapevine leafroll disease, a general 
detail study and evaluation — Adib 
Rowhani, UC Davis. 

Grapevine powdery mildew control — 
revising the Gubler-Thomas Model — 
Doug Gubler, UC Davis. 

Greenhouse gas budgets in a California 
table grape vineyard: conservation tillage 
of cover crops to improve sequestration of 
carbon into soils — David Smart, UC 
Davis. 

Impact of malolactic fermentation on 
red wine color — James Osborne, OSU. 

Improving yield and quality of 
Sauvignon Blanc — Glenn McGourty, 
WG@CE 

Inception, diagnosis, and consequences 
of berry shrivel disorder — Ken Shackel, 
UC Davis. 

Increasing the adoption of new knowl- 
edge, practices, and technology by grape 
producers through the Sustainable Ag 
Expo — Jill Whitacre, Central Coast 
Vineyard Team. 

Influence of saccharomyces cerevisiae 
and saccharomyces bayanus yeast strains 
on color enhancement and color stabil- 
ity, in the vinification of Cabernet 
Sauvignon grapes from San Joaquin 
Valley — Roy Thornton, California State 
University, Fresno. 

‘Influence of soil type and changes in 
soil solution chemistry during the growing 
season, on vine growth parameters and 
grape and wine quality — Jean-Jacques 
Lambert, UC Davis. 

Influence of sun exposure and UV radi- 
ation on grapevine powdery mildew. 
Effects of UV-A and UV-B on airborne 
spore populations of erysiphe necator in 
the Pacific Northwest — Gary Grove, WSU. 

Integrated management strategies and 
biology of rust mites in Oregon vineyards 
— Vaughn Walton, OSU. 

Mealybug transmission of grapevine 
leafroll-associated viruses — Rodrigo 
Almeida, UC Berkeley. 

Measuring vine transpiration using sap 
flow sensors: Validation/calibration of a 
new sap flow technique on large grape- 
vines growing in a weighing lysimeter — 
Larry Williams, UC Davis. 

Metabolic profiling of grape and wine 
aromas — Susan Ebeler, UC Davis. 

Molecular genetic support to optimize 
the breeding of fanleaf-resistant rootstocks 
— M. Andrew Walker, UC Davis. 

Oxidation of wine; control for quality 
— Andrew Waterhouse, UC Davis. 
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Production and management of aroma 
compounds by dekkera/brettanomyces iso- 
lated from wine — Linda Bisson, UC Davis. 

Production of sensitive and specific 
antiserum for the diagnosis of grape 
viruses, using enzyme-linked immuno- 
sorbent assay — Mysore Sudarshana, UC 
Davis. 

Relationship between _ nitrogen 
demand by fruit, nitrogen uptake, storage 
capacity, and water availability on fermen- 
tation dynamics — David Smart, UC 
Davis. 

Remote sensing of grapevine stomatal 
conductance for irrigation scheduling — 
David Smart, UC Davis. 

Reproductive biology of obscure, long- 
tailed, and grape mealybugs, and possible 
effects on detection, sampling, and con- 
trol of mealybugs — Jocelyn Millar, UC 
Riverside. 

Rootstock tolerance to soil salinity: 
impact of salinity on popular grape root- 
stocks grown in contrasting soil types — 
Jean-Jacques Lambert, UC Davis. 

Search for, and development of, nema- 
tode resistance in grape rootstocks — 
Howard Ferris, UC Davis. 

Seasonal biology of the Gill’s mealy- 
bug, Ferrisia gilli, in foothill vineyards — 
Lynn Wunderlich, Ag and Natural Resources. 

Spider mites in California vineyards: 
temperature tolerance, effects of plant 
water status through leaf temperature, 
impact of novel pesticides and resistance 
management — Nicholas Mills, UC 
Berkeley. 

Sustainable control of vine mealybug, 
planococcus ficus, through conservation 
of natural enemies with selective insecti- 
cides — Nilima Prabhaker, UC Riverside. 

Sustainable controls for vine mealy- 
bug; biological control — Kent Daane, 
UC Berkeley. 

Understanding and increasing alcohol 
tolerance in wine yeasts — David Block, 
UC Davis. 

Using marker-assisted selection to 
introgress powdery mildew resistance 
genes from different vitis resistance sources 
in wine grapes — M. Andrew Walker, UC 
Davis. 

Verifying variety traits in the Davis 
grape genebank for inclusion in the 
National Registry — Ed Stover, USDA-ARS. 

Viticulture extension seminars in San 
Luis Obispo and Santa Barbara counties 
— Mark Battany, UCCE. 

Wine mouthfeel: the role of nonvolatile 
osmotic potential — Mark Matthews, UC 
Davis. 
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In Memoriam, Robert Mondavi 


obert Mondavi’'s death in May is 
a tremendous loss to the 


: pioneer vintner and wine pro- 
moter. PWV particularly recognizes 
Mondavi's efforts for innovation in 
winemaking, and education of those 
engaged in winemaking, as these efforts 
have contributed good practices to the 
pages of PWV for many years. 

Early innovations to New World 
winemaking by Mondavi included 
the use of oak barrels for wine age- 
ing, cold fermentation, and his fear- 
less experimentation with new tech- 
nologies for growing better grapes, 
and production of better quality 
wines. 

His marketing efforts on behalf of 
his own and all California wines 
were tireless, highly successful, and 
widely adopted by many others in 
the U.S. wine industry. 

At Robert Mondavi Winery and 
the many other wineries he founded 
and acquired over the _ years, 
Mondavi instilled this spirit of inno- 
vation and quest for the highest 


t zone netting also available 


quality in the people who worked 
for him, many of whom have partic- 
ipated in, or contributed articles to 
PWV for the education of their peers 
in the industry. 

Mondavi’s endowments to the 
University of California, Davis cam- 
pus will enable that school to enrich 
its viticulture and enology research 
and education efforts far into the 
future. PWV salutes Mondavi's life- 
time of good work, and the fine 
legacy he has left for us all. 


~Tina Vierra 
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hen developed in the 1974, 

many growers around the 

world thought that Round- 

up (glyphosate) was a god- 
send. It was one of the only non-selec- 
tive broad spectrum herbicides that 
could be used to kill unwanted grasses 
and weeds without leaving residues in 
the soil that could affect non-target 
plants. 

Over the past several years, how- 
ever, three different species of weeds in 

“California have developed resistant 
biotypes to glyphosate, including rye 
grass, horseweed (otherwise known as 
marestail), and most recently, hairy 
fleabane. The biotype of hairy fleabane 
found in the southern Central Valley in 
California is the first occurrence of 
glyphosate-resistant hairy fleabane in 
the U.S. There are 13 weed species 
resistant to glyphosate, worldwide. 

Dr. Anil Shrestha (University of 
California integrated pest management 
weed ecologist, Parlier CA), first 
reported the resistance of horseweed to 
glyphosate in 2005. At first, Shrestha 
thought that horseweed, which is an 
erect winter or summer annual with- 
out petioles that can reach up to 6% feet 
high, was mostly an aesthetic problem. 

But in the past two years, Shrestha 
and his colleagues have conducted two 
studies indicating that horseweed 
could eventually cause yield losses in 
vineyards. Competition from horse- 
weed could reduce vine growth, partic- 
ularly in new vineyards. 

Shrestha has also observed that the 
horseweed population that is resistant 
to glyphosate was more vigorous than 


glyphosate-susceptible horseweed. The 
reason for this increased vigor is 
unclear. Shrestha along with Dr. 
Mathew Fidelibus (viticulture special- 
ist), and Marisa Alcorta (graduate stu- 
dent), have been looking to see if the 
resistant and susceptible horseweeds 
have different competitive abilities 
with young grapevines and if the resis- 
tant horseweed would cause more 
damage to grapevines than the suscep- 
tible horseweed. 

They are also conducting an experi- 
ment in a mature vineyard where they 
have planted horseweed in different 
densities between grapevines to see 
how many horseweed plants the 
grapevines could tolerate without suf- 
fering yield loss. 

“But this mature vineyard has been 
kept clean for many years,” Shrestha 
says, “so just having weeds in one year 
probably would not affect yield.” The 
experiment will be repeated to deter- 
mine the effects of the horseweed over 
time, including reduced yield. 

Another problem with horseweed is 
its exceptional capacity to propagate 


Hairy fleabane (left) and horseweed (right) 
are often found growing together in 
vineyards and orchards of California. 
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Horseweed likes to grow at the edge of the 
berm of vine row. 


rapidly. Each horseweed plant has 
200,000 seeds that can be disseminated 
by the wind as far as one-quarter mile. 
Right now, it seems that glyphosate- 
resistant horseweed is spread evenly . 
among Fresno, Kings, Tulare, and Kern 
Counties in the southern Central 
Valley. “However, it may not be sur- 
prising if it is already present in other 
counties in California,” Shrestha notes. 
Shrestha collected glyphosate-resis- 
tant and glyphosate-susceptible horse- 
weed from these counties and applied 
glyphosate at one, two, four, and eight 
times the recommended rate. He found 
that the glyphosate-susceptible weeds 


Ryegrass growing up through lumite mulch. 
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were mostly killed at the recom- 
mended rate. 

Glyphosate-resistant horseweed, 
however, did not die until it was 
sprayed with four times the recom- 
mended dose. In a similar experiment 
with hairy fleabane, Shrestha found it 
took eight times the recommended rate 
to kill the resistant biotype. 

Hairy fleabane, originally from 
South Africa, is a broadleaf weed sim- 
ilar to horseweed, with a more 
branching habit, and more abundant 
basal foliage. Like horseweed, it pro- 
duces prolific numbers of seeds that 
can be spread by wind. In controlled 
experiments in South Africa, it was 
found that glyphosate-resistant hairy 
fleabane was not controlled by the 
recommended rate and that only 17% 
of the weeds were controlled at twice 
the registered rate of glyphosate. 

Since the resistance of hairy flea- 
bane to glyphosate has only recently 
been discovered in the U.S., it is too 
early to tell how much damage it could 
cause in vineyards. Researchers have 
done several experiments to study the 
best way to control horseweed and rye 
grass. 

“Rye grass, which has some of the 
worst resistantance to glyphosate 
worldwide, started becoming a prob- 
lem in northern California in the mid 
1990s,” reports Tom Lanini (weed 
ecologist at University of California, 


Anil Shrestha is studying how quickly the 
glyphosate-resistant horseweed biotype 
(left) grows, compared to the glyphosate- 
susceptible biotype (right) even though they 
were planted on the same day. 
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Vineyard mana 1a say the Bird Gard PRO Combo 


can be as effective as netting. 


“Two years ago we got the Mega Pro. After the horrible 2004 season, 
with many vineyards getting little or no grapes, a 3 acre section of 
Reisling yielded 20 tons. Had the starling flocks been there, we would 
have lost $20,000-$30,000 worth of grapes," Vineyard Manager, 
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"I was very impressed to see the Crop Gard eliminate most of our bird 
damage. In 1999, we lost 5 tons of grapes due mostly to mocking 
birds. This year, using the Crop Gard we reduced our bird damage by 
60% -75,” Vineyard Owner, Certenberg Vineyards-Voca, TX 


"Usually we loose 25%-33% of the Pinot Noir even with dawn to 
dusk patrol and 2 propane cannons. This year we lost less than 

5 pounds of grapes. Based on Pinot Noir getting $1380/ton and 
Chardonnay $1000/ton, Foris Vineyards harvested an additional 
$3450 worth of grapes on15 acres,” Co-Owner. Foris Vineyards 
Winery-Cave Jct., OR 
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Davis). “All rye grass has some level 
of resistance in California, but the rye 
grass in the northern parts of the 
state, especially in orchards and vine- 
yards, seem to have the most prob- 
lems.” 

In experimental tests, Lanini found 
that it takes 12 to 20 times the recom- 
mended rate of glyphosate application 
to control rye grass. 

In newly planted vineyards, rye 
grass can be a real problem since it can 
wreak havoc on young vines. In more 
mature vineyards, rye grass has less of 
an effect, usually not lowering yields 
more than 5%. “In the worst case sce- 
nario, though, rye grass can reduce 
yields by as much as 20% in mature 
vineyards,” Lanini adds. 

Winegrape growers in northern 
California have tried many tactics to 
combat rye grass, including herbicides 
such as Chateau and Rely. 

“Many growers want to get away 
from using pre-emergents and go to 
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post-emergents — both from an envi- 
ronmental and economic viewpoint,” 
Lanini observes. “Growers like Round- 
up because it is low-cost and effective.” 

The problem with Roundup, though, 
is that it’s only been achieving 5% to 
75% control of rye grass in the past few 
years. 

“Tf you have 5% to 75% control, that 
means if you have 100 rye grass plants, 
you have anywhere from 25 to 95 
plants that aren’t getting touched,” 
Lanini explains. 

Lanini has found that 5.1 active 
ounces of Chateau per acre does an 
effective job of controlling rye grass. The 
best time to apply Chateau is when rye 
grass is between four to six inches tall. 

“You want to apply Chateau after 
it’s up and before it gets very big. 
Any earlier than that, you'll have 
problems with rye grass emerging 
later on. Any later than that, you 
have to worry about fall rains,” 
Lanini adds. 
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Kurt Hembree, weed management 
farm adisor (UC Cooperative Extension 
in Fresno County), has been working 
with Shrestha and experimenting with 
chemical methods other than 
glyphosate to control horseweed. 
Hembree has found that materials such 
as 2,4-D and Rely seem to be relatively 
effective against the weed. 

Rely, which has been commercially 
available for about four years, is a 
contact herbicide containing glufosi- 
nate ammonium. “With Bayer 
CropScience significantly reducing 
the cost of Rely in 2007,” says 
Hembree, “it will be much more cost- 
effective for growers. 

“While Rely is still a bit more pricy 
than some other post-emergent prod- 
ucts, it is quite effective on a lot of 
weeds, especially horseweed. You can 
achieve at least 95% control of the 
horseweed with Rely if it is applied | 
uniformly to weeds less than four 
inches tall.” 
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Chateau (flumioxazin) is a rela- 
tively new commercial pre-emergent 
herbicide that is effective against 
horseweed, Hembree notes. But 
Chateau, at about $5 per ounce, is 
expensive. Allowable rates are 8 to 12 
ounces per acre, with a cap of no 
more than 24 ounces per year. 

Ideally, growers could apply 8 to 
12 ounces of Chateau in the fall in a 
tank-mix with a grass-herbicide like 
Prowl H20 before weed emergence. 
Then, later in the fall, if they need to, 
they could use a tank-mix including 
Glyphosate, Rely, 2,4-D, or Paraquat 
to burn-down the emerged horse- 
weeds that escape treatment, 
Hembree notes. Growers could make 
a second Chateau application to con- 
trol weeds that might crop up in the 
winter months, followed by an addi- 
tional post-emergent touchup treat- 
ment in the early spring. 

The ultimate goal with these alter- 
native treatments is to get growers not 
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to rely on one product year after year, 
since that is what causes the resistance 
problem. 

“If we can try some different 
approaches, we could lessen the risk of 
resistance to glyphosate over time,” 
Hembree notes. 

Although many growers tend to 
wait until weeds have become fairly 
visible in the field to spray, the key 
with horseweed is to apply post-emer- 
gent herbicides before the rosette stage 
(18 to 21 leaves). 

“The important thing is to treat 
these things before they set seeds,” 
says Hembree. “They are annuals 
and if you kill them, they will not 
produce any more seeds. But if grow- 
ers wait until they start flowering, it 
is too late.” 

“We have also found that horse- 
weed seeds are primarily surface- 


_ germinating types, and those seeds 


that are buried at depths as shallow 
as %4-inch do not emerge,” notes 


Shrestha. “Therefore, fall disking or 
soil disturbance could be a manage- 
ment strategy, as fall-disked fields in 
some locations in the central valley 
have been observed to have lower 
densities of horseweed in the 
spring.” 

The good news about horseweed is 
that, unlike some other weeds whose 
seeds can be viable for 10 years or more 
in the ground, horseweed seeds gener- 
ally only survive for two to three years 
in the soil. 

“If we can breakup the weed’s 
lifecycle by not exposing it to the 
same modes of herbicide action 
every year, you can reduce the 
amount of horseweed resistance over 
time. Whether you're dealing with 
herbicide resistant weeds or not, it’s 
important to use a combination of 
products or methods to maintain 
weed susceptibility,” Hembree con- 
cludes. a 
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..one winemaker said recently of 
our XOV French oak mini-staves. 


For those seeking vanillin, spice and sweet- 
ness, Suber-Lefort’s XOV (extra oak vanillin) 
mini staves are perfect. 


6 inches long, they come pre-packed in 
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hen an irrigation system is 

installed, it is designed to meet 

the water requirements of a spe- 

cific crop. The design is based on 
a number of factors, including crop 
evapotranspiration (ET), pump flow 
(gallons per minute or gpm) and pres- 
sure capability, system pressure 
requirements, vineyard elevation 
changes, minimum distribution unifor- 
mity, soil infiltration rates, system 
operation, and cultural practices. All of 
these parameters need to be balanced 
in the design and cost of a system. 

A well-designed irrigation system 
should have a minimum distribution 
uniformity (DU) of 88% or higher and 
be designed to deliver an adequate 
supply of water to the vineyard within 
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a system runtime that is practical and 
manageable. If a system is so mini- 
mally designed that 24 hours of opera- 
tion are required to meet daily crop ET 
in the middle of the summer, what 
happens if it breaks down? The answer 
is that the vineyard will be behind in 
irrigations and have a water deficit that 
will not be able to be made up until the 
peak grapevine water need passes. 

The vineyard manager must keep 
multiple copies of the original irriga- 
tion design and layout, and the irriga- 
tor and system operators must also 
have copies and know how the system 
is supposed to operate. Design draw- 
ings should list the proper flow (gpm) 
and pressure requirements for each 
block or set. 

During every system startup, make 
sure that the flow and pressure reading 
match the system design. If they don’t, 


the system is in need of some service. 
Your original design drawing will be 
invaluable when you or a third party 
performs an assessment of the irriga- 
tion system or when repairs are made. 

Over time, the operating character- 
istics of an irrigation system change — 
emitters frequently become plugged, 
pump flow rates drop, maintenance 
slips, and equipment deteriorates. 
These changes, plus other changes to 
operation (such as extra emitters 
installed or replacement of emitters 
with a different style or size), will change 
the operating characteristics and 
reduce system distribution uniformity. 

Typically, with uneven water distri- 
bution, you will see smaller wetted 
areas at high points or near row ends, 
and sometimes swampy areas in the 
field, near low areas. Plugged emitters 
or free-flowing emitters can be found 
at any spot in the vineyard. 

Such changes in the operating char- 
acteristics of an irrigation system can 
easily lead to a decrease in DU. A 10% 
drop in DU from the initial design 
means you need to increase irrigation 
runtime by 10% to deliver adequate 
water to grapevines in order to main- 
tain yield. 

If a drop in DU was due to partially 
clogged emitters that are now putting 
out 0.9 gallons per hour (gph) instead 
of 1.0 gph, it means that the runtime 
needs to be increased another 10% to 
compensate. If 1 gph emitters are being 
used at 88% DU, then 1.14 gph has to 
be put on to meet the water require- 
ment (1.0 gph/0.88 = 1.14 gph). 

If the DU drops to 78% and the 
lower quarter (25% of emitters) have 
an average flow of 0.9 gph, then you 
need to put on 1.46 gph to meet the 
crop water requirement of 25% of the 
vines (0.9 gph/0.78 = 1.46 gph), or 30% 
more water is needed. In this circum- 
stance, it means the system must run 20% 
longer to apply the water and fertilizer 
to meet the needs of the grapevines. 

The extra runtime to meet crop 
water and fertilizer needs will increase 
production costs, and the extra run- 
time does not necessarily solve the 
problem. You may have solved the under- 
watering problem on the lower quar- 
ter, but the rest of the vineyard is being 
over-watered and over-fertilized. 
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Because time changes everything, 
it is very important to perform an irri- 
gation system assessment every two 
to three years. This will provide the 
necessary information to determine 
the current performance of the irriga- 
tion system and tell you whether or 
not it is meeting the water require- 
ments of the grapevines — or 
decreasing the yield and increasing 
operation expenses. 

An irrigation system assessment 
should review, investigate, and mea- 
sure the following items and prac- 
tices: 


GROWER INTERVIEW, PUMP, 

AND FILTER STATION INSPECTION 

e Interview with the grower/ 
operator to determine system setup, 
layout, and operation (irrigation sets, 
irrigation times, and duration); 

e System history, identifying prob- 
lems; 
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e How the grower wants the system 
to run; 

e Review of the design and system 
installation; 

e Injection activities (fertilizers, gyp- 
sum, acid, chlorine, etc.); 

e Vineyard layout, field size, number 
of rows and vines; 

e Pressure readings before and after 
the filter station (inlet and outlet), 
pump, booster, and system operating 
pressure; } 

e Inspection of the filter station oper- 
ation (flushing duration and 
amounts), layout, and valves; 

¢ Notation of pump size, horse- 
power rating (electric or diesel), and 
gpm (flow meter or recent pump test); 
and 

e A check of the water supply and 
injection equipment. 


FIELD INSPECTION, SYSTEM SETUP, 
LaYOuT, PRESSURE, 

AND FLOW MEASUREMENTS 

e Inspection of vineyard to check 
system operation and physical layout; 
e Inspection of risers and inline 
screens for any clogging; 

e Flushing of hoses and collection 
of samples to determine percentage 
of algae, sand, and silt accumula- 
tions; 

e Inspection of emitters for calcium 
buildup, organic and/or sand-plug- 
ging; 

e Estimation of the percentage of 
plugged and free-flowing emitters 
and a physical inspection of emitters 
to determine plugging issues; 
e Check of vineyard for 
watered or dry areas; 

e Measurement of emitter flow rates 
and taking pressure readings; and 

¢ Measurement of pressure at the 
manifolds and at different eleva- 
tions. 

These field and station measure- 
ments are used to calculate the system 
performance, distribution uniformity 
(DU), system pressure requirements, 
and average emitter flow. 

Irrigation assessments are pro- 
vided by some Resource Conser- 
vation Districts, irrigation supply 
companies, and consultants, such as 
California AgQuest Consulting. If 
you choose to perform your own irri- 
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gation assessment, it is recommended 
that you take the Cal Poly State 
University (San Luis Obispo) 2’2-day 
short course on Irrigation Evalua- 
tions. 

To perform an irrigation assess- 
ment you will use the same tools that 
you should have on hand to maintain 
the system. 


FoR PUMP AND FILTER STATION 

ASSESSMENT 

YOU WILL NEED: 

e Design drawings; 

e Flow meter readings or recent 

pump test (less than two years old); 

¢ Operating and correctly sized 

pressure gauges (0 to 30 psi, 0 to 60 

psi) on inlet and outlet of filtration 

system (pressure differential across 

the filters should be 5 psi or less and 

the flush should start between 5 and 

10 psi); 

e Sight glass on filter station flush- 

out line to determine proper filter sta- 

tion flush interval; 

e Emitter flow rate, from design 

drawing or manufacturer rating; 

¢ Number of emitters per vine; and 

¢ .Number of vines per irrigation set. 
Multiply the emitter flow rate X 

the number of emitters per vines X 

the number of vines per set, to con- 

vert flow from gph to gpm. 

e The gpm rate from the flow meter 

should match the calculated flow 

rate. 


FIELD MEASUREMENTS REQUIRE 
THE FOLLOWING TOOLS: 
e Pressure gauges (0 to 30 psi, 0 to 60 
psi) — these sizes allow you to read 
low psi readings; 
¢ Goof plugs and Pitot tube to mea- 
sure line pressure; 
e Pressure gauge chuck on pressure 
gauge to measure pressure @ian 
Schrader valves on manifold inlets; 
¢ Several 16-0z cups to catch water 
from emitters over a minimum of 
three minutes per emitter; 
¢ A graduated cylinder to measure 
flow; and 
¢ A clear bottle to collect sediments 
from hose-ends. 

Take emitter flow measurements 
from at least 60 locations per set. The 
locations should include the middle 
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of the drip hose closest to the pump 
(16 readings), the middle of an aver- 
age hose on an average main (16 read- 
ings), and the hose-end most distant 
from the pump (28 readings). 

To find simple distribution unifor- 
mity (DU), calculate the average 
emitter flow, then divide the average 
flow by the average of the lowest 
one-quarter to determine the field 
DU: 


Report of System Assessment 
by a third party 

If you decide to have an irriga- 
tion assessment done by a third 
party, their report should provide a 
review of system operation, field 
measurements, and findings. The 
report should list problems found 
and recommendations for improve- 
ments. 

The distribution uniformity for a 
system should be 85% or higher, and 
the flow rate for all emitters should be 


plus or minus (+/-) 5% at the same 
pressure. The filtration system pres- 
sure-loss across a clean filter from 
inlet to outlet should be under 5 psi, 
with automatic flush commencing at 
5.0 10) psi. 

The best pressure range for proper 
emitter operation is usually between 
7 and 15 psi for non-pressure-com- 
pensating emitters. For pressure-com- 
pensating emitters, the best operating 
range is between 15 and 20 psi. 
Pressure-compensating emitters are 
usually installed on long runs or in 
vineyards with major elevation 
changes. 

A proper Irrigation System Assess- 
ment may save time and money and 
has the potential to help increase 
yield. It will, most importantly, let 
you know how the system is perform- 
ing and what changes are necessary 
to bring the system back to peak per- 
formance. a 
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PACKAGING 


TWO MOUNJAIN WINERY 


2004 
ys WASHINGTON STAT 
YAKIMA VALLE eege wel 


new packaging 


Tina Vierra 


#wo Mountain Winery in 
Washington’s Yakima Valley 
launched its first vintage in 2002. 
Owner Ron Schmidt and his 

nephew Matthew Rawn had first 
planted vineyards in 2000. Matthew's 
brother Patrick joined them in 2004, 
and by 2005 production had risen to 
3,000 cases per year. 


In 2006, when their uncle died, the 
Rawn brothers bought the winery from 
their late uncle’s estate, and started 
planning its growth. Patrick is general 
manager of the winery, overseeing 26 
acres of vineyard, and shares sales and 
marketing duties with winemaker 
Matthew. 

The Rawns decided that the next 
generation of the family-owned winery 
would have labels for Two Mountain 
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Winery (TMW) that would bridge the 
gap between classic wine packaging 
and a contemporary look to appeal to 
new customers. “Time for the brand to 
grow up,” states Matthew. 

They brought back the designer of 
Two Mountain’s original packaging, 
Deb Ashbeck (Richland, WA), who was 
enthusiastic about updating the brand. 
Ashbeck has worked with several 
wineries, developed the logo and mar- 
keting art for the Columbia Valley 
Winery Association, and designed food 
packaging for Whole Foods Markets 
and Costco Wholesale. 

Patrick recalls, “We talked for hours 
about our goals and what we liked, 
what we wanted, what the package 
should portray with Deb. We had 
dozens of magazines; Matt and I had 
been collecting label materials we liked 
from other wines as samples. We 
wanted a label that looks contempo- 
rary but classic at the same time.” 

Ashbeck returned to her studio 
and produced ten mock-ups. 
Matthew reports the brothers tried 
them all out on everyone they knew. 
“We are not graphic artists,” he 
laughs. “We took all the opinions we 
could get — our mom, girlfriends, 
neighbors, other wineries; they 
became our own unpaid focus group. 
Elements from nearly all of the origi- 
nal mock-ups made it into the final 
design. Near the end of the process, 
we put mock-ups of the semi-final 
choices in the tasting room and asked 
customers for feedback.” 


Label design completed 

The end result is a matte-black label 
(on most of the wines) with bands of 
foil color at top and bottom, a crisply- 
elegant swash of the number “2,” a 
cleaner version of the original TMW 
logo, and clean text elements similar to 
typefaces on the original label, for the 
winery name and wine information. 

“We're not complicated people, so 
we didn’t want a fussy or cluttered 
look for our wines,” explains Patrick. 
“We wanted to pay homage to the past, 
so the original logo is there. We also 
wanted traditional wine industry ele- 
ments like the bands at top and bot- 
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tom. But we kept the overall look clean 
and simple.” 

The Rawns brought variation to 
the new look by changing foil colors 
on the labels according to wine vari- 
ety. Labels on three flagship wines — 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, and 
Syrah — all have copper foil on a 
black background. The Cabernet 
Franc label has rose-colored foil, the 
Lemberger’s foil is seafoam green, 
and the Red Table Wine’s foil is red. 
The Riesling is in a blue bottle, so the 
label stock was changed to clear, and 
silver foil is used. The labels are 
printed by Metro Label Pacific 
(Langley, British Columbia). 

Transition to the new labels began 
in October 2007 and was complete on 
all wines with the bottling of the 2007 
Riesling, in March 2008. The winery is 
using the same glass and corks, 
although they'll be changing the cap- 
sules to custom foils with the updated 
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TMW logo later in 2008. The Rawns 
bottle wine with a semi-automatic 
GAI 12-head monobloc into shiners, 
and then use a tabletop labeler and 
capsuler as they need finished pack- 
ages. 


Results with new package 

The Rawn brothers have made 
sales calls with the new packaging 
and obtained immediate positive 
results. “Our retailers and restau- 
rants were 110% positive about the 
new look. It’s been extremely well- 
received,” Matthew reports. Sales of 
the wines are up 41% over the same 
period in 2007. 

“Over the next four or five years, 
we'd like to grow production to 6,000 
or 7,000 cases, and hold it there,” says 
Patrick. 

One of Patrick’s goals for the winery 
was achieved when the new packaging 
convinced some national and interna- 
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tional distributors to take on Two 
Mountain wines. Once available only 
in Washington state, the wines were 
placed in four states and Japan in early 
2008. 


Next steps in re-branding 

The brothers are continuing with 
the re-branding of Two Mountain 
Winery in sensible steps. Business 
stationery and the new website were 
launched in early June 2008, and 
design of further materials with the 
new look (sales kits, folders, rack 
cards) was under way, with printing 
planned for late summer and fall 
2008. 

“The most important step with the 
upcoming items is to cement the re- 
branding,” Ashbeck notes, “with a con- 
sistency of design throughout all of 
Two Mountain’s materials, including a 
marketing package with updated wine 
specifications and photography, a 
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brochure with the winery story, and 
awards and events mailings in con- 
junction with Two Mountain’s public 
relations agency. 

“The goal of these materials will be 
to deliver Two Mountain’s message, 
confirm the value of their wines, con- 
tinue to build customer loyalty, and 
motivate their buyers.” a 
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Sonoma State University 


fith tens of thousands of wine 
ilabels available for sale in 
» the U.S., increasing consoli- 
# dation amongst distributors, 
and aggressive competition on the 
global market, moving to a 100% win- 
ery-direct strategy in California makes 
a lot of business sense. Not only can 
you achieve higher margins because 


 GRGICH HILLS § 


there is no need to pay a middle facili- 
tator, but you can also build stronger 
relationships with key accounts and 
increase brand awareness. 

How difficult is it to implement 
such a strategy? The fact that very 
few wineries in California are doing 
this successfully — and those that 
are have long-established brands, 
such as Silver Oak, Hanzell, and 
Duckhorn — suggests that it may not 
be that simple. 
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Fortunately Grgich Hills Estate 
(Rutherford, CA), one of the most 
thriving wineries in this category, is 
willing to share “lessons learned” in 
employing a 100% winery-direct strategy 
in California. 


Grgich Hills Estate overview 

Violet Grgich, vice president of sales 
and marketing, and daughter of world- 
renowned vintner and _ founder, 
Miljenko “Mike” Grgich, described the 
origins of the strategy, how it has 
evolved through the years, and 
explained how it is being implemented 
today. She also provides tips and rec- 
ommendations on how other wineries 
can expand winery-direct sales. 

Founded 31 years ago in 1977, 
Grgich Hills was the brainchild of 
Miljenko “Mike” Grgich who crafted 
the celebrated Chateau Montelena Char- 
donnay that won the famous Paris 
Tasting of 1976 and helped put Califor- 
nia wines on the world wine map. 

Working with his partners Austin 
Hills and Mary Lee Strebl, Mike built 
the winery from the ground up. In the 
beginning, they purchased grapes to 
produce wine, but today all six of their 
grape varieties are 100% estate-farmed 
with biodynamic techniques. The 366 
acres of producing vineyards were 
recently certified by Demeter — the 
international certifying organization 
for biodynamic farming. 

Current production is around 70,000 
cases with no plans to increase. “We 
want to pursue a stable strategy,” 
explains Violet. “We only want to make 
a specific quantity of high-quality 
wines from our own grapes. 

“We are currently about 65% allo- 
cated, and hope to be 100% allocated 
within one year. At the same time, we 
want to maintain positive relationships 
with our loyal accounts and continue 
to deliver them the necessary inven- 
tory to support their businesses.” 

Grgich Hills is most well-known for 
Napa Chardonnay, given Mike’s long 
history with Chardonnay. Today, 
Mike’s nephew, Ivo Jeramaz vice pres- 
ident of vineyards and production, 
assists in carrying on this tradition, 
supported by Gary Ecklin (chief enolo- 
gist) and Kevin Vecchiarelli (assistant 
winemaker). 
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PWV BOOKSHELF 


USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM IN THIS ISSUE ¢ Your wine books promptly shipped from one source. 


TECHNIQUES & CONCEPTS SERIES 
LAB BOOKS 


Chemical Analysis of Grapes and Wine: 

Techniques and Concepts 

P. Iland, N. Bruer, G. Edwards, S. Weeks, 

& E. Wilkes 

Comprehensive theory and practice of major 

chemical analyses of grape and wine. 
120pp—$120 


Monitoring the Winemaking Process 

from Grapes to Wine: Techniques and 

Concepts 

P. Iland, N. Bruer, A. Ewart, A. Markides 

& J. Sitters 

Concepts, tests and techniques used by wine- 

makers throughout the winemaking process 

for wine style and quality control. 
115pp—$120 


Monitoring the Winemaking Process 

from Grapes to Wine: Techniques and 

Concepts 

P. Iland, N. Bruer, A. Ewart, A. Markides 

& J. Sitters 

Concepts, tests and techniques used by wine- 

makers throughout the winemaking process 

for wine style and quality control. 
115pp—$120 


Diseases and Pests 

Nicholas, Margarey, Watchel 

Dept. of Primary Industries & Resources, 
South Australia 106pp—340 


Diseases, Pests, & Grape Disorders 
Field Guide 

Magarey, MacGregor, Wachtel, 

& Kelly 

Sturdy, laminated, pocket-sized guide con- 
taining more than 350 color photos with 
short, easily-read descriptions of most 
diseases, pests, and disorders found in 
vineyards. 107pp—330 


Flowering and Fruitset in Grapevines 
Peter May 

How weather affects fruitset. Published by 
Phylloxera and Grape Industry Board of 
South Australia. 120pp—330 


Growing Quality Grapes to 

Winery Specifications by M. Kristic, 

G. Moulds, B. Panagiotopoulos, 

& S. West 

Quality measurement and management 
options for grapegrowers. 103pp—335 


Illustrated Guide to Microbes and 

Sediments in Wine, Beer and Juice 

Dr. Charles G. Edwards 

125 color photographs showing over 30 dif- 

ferent species of yeast, bacteria and mold 

commonly found in wines, as well 

as frequently encountered sediments. 
126pp—$125 


Micro Vinification 

M.R. Dharmadhikari & K.L. Wilker 

A practical guide for home winemakers, com- 
mercial small-scale producers, and large 
wineries making small, experimental lots 
of table wine. 120pp—$30 


ODYSSEY 


Precision Viticulture 

T. Proffitt, R. Bramley, D. Lamb, 

E. Winter 

A range of tools and technologies for vine- 
yard management with practical applications 
and commercial case studies. 90pp—$44 


Soil, Irrigation & Nutrition 

P. Nicholas 

Describe vineyard soil types, how to manage 

soil treatments, cover crops, and herbicides, 

optimize water quality, irrigation systems. 

Nutrient deficiencies and toxicities, how 

to manage nutritional requirements. 
201pp—355 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart & M. Robinson 

Canopy management and economics, im- 
provement of canopy microclimates, impor- 
tance of winegrape canopies, construction 
of trellis systems. 88pp—340 


Taming the SCREW: 

A manual for winemaking with 
screwcaps Tyson Stelzer 
Detailed technical discussion of screwcaps 
and the bottle, reasons for choosing screw- 
caps, winemaking procedures, chemistry, 
bottling, capping, handling, storage, and 
ageing. 305pp—$90 


Vineyard Simple Tom Powers 
Provides a clear outline with diagrams and 
color photos on how to build and maintain 
your own vineyard. 118pp—3$20 


Viticulture, Vol. |, Resources 

in Australia, (2nd Edition) 

B.G. Coombe & P.R. Dry 

With worldwide application. Soils, climates, 

grapevine classifications, grape varieties, phe- 

nology, rootstocks, planting material, vineyard 

site selection, and grape berry development. 
211pp—3$60 


Viticulture, Vol. Il, Practices 

in Australia, 

B.G. Coombe & P.R. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 
ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- 
tion, grapevine nutrition, grape pests, disease, 
and protection. 384pp—360 


Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Site, variety, and cultural practices. Climatic 

analysis of Australian and world viticultural 

areas, new viticultural sites and possible 

changes in the climatic conditions. 
310pp—345 


Winegrape Berry Sensory Assessment 

in Australia 

E. Winter, J. Whiting, J. Rousseau 

How to examine berries before harvest with 

20 standardized and industry-tested criteria, 

by judging stems, skins, pulp, and seeds. 
64pp—330 


Wine Marketing & Sales: Success 
Strategies for a Saturated Market 

L. Thach, J. Olsen, & Paul Wagner 
Comprehensive text provides in-depth, 
hands-on approach to wine marketing 
and sales. 323pp—3$70 


Winery Planning & Design CD, 

Edition 14 

Bruce Zoecklein 

Expanded edition is unique book on CD out- 

lining winery planning and design: including 

many winery blueprints, “green building,” 

sustainable planning, and business planning. 
Over 1,500pp outline—$110 
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Five other wines include Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Sauvignon Blanc, Zin- 
fandel, Merlot, and “Violetta,” a 
dessert wine made from botrytized 
Chardonnay and Riesling grapes. 
The last four varietals are small pro- 
duction lots and currently 100% allo- 
cated. 


Retail bottle prices range from a low 
of $28 (Fumé Blanc) to a high of $150 
for library vintages. The two largest 
volume wines are the Napa Valley 
Chardonnay ($40) and Napa Valley 
Cabernet Sauvignon ($60). The produc- 
tion by grape variety is: Chardonnay 
(39%), Cabernet Sauvignon (25%), 
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Violet Grgich 


Fumé Blanc (19%), Merlot (8%), Zin- 
fandel (8%), and Violetta (1%). 

“Our goal is to make wines that are 
well-balanced, elegant, and subtle,” 
explains Violet. “They are also food- 
friendly and long-lasting because they 
have a higher acidity than many other 
California wines. 

“My father believes that wines 
should be absolutely delicious and 
made naturally, and that is the impetus 
for going biodynamic. He sees the 
wines as his children, and the good 
‘genes’ come from vineyards which are 
not treated with pesticides and provide 
us with consistent high-quality fruit.” 

The Grgich Hills Estate winery is in 
Rutherford in Napa Valley. There are 
37 full-time employees, and part-time 
employees are hired to help with the 
summer rush in the tasting room and 
harvest and crush. 


Launching winery-direct strategy 

Grgich Hills actually started their 
100% winery direct strategy in Califor- 
nia 30 years ago when they opened 
their doors. 

“My father worked first for Robert 
Mondavi, and then Chateau Montelena 
before starting Grgich Hills,” recalls 
Violet. “At that time, Chateau Montelena 
was selling all of their wine direct in 
California, so he was familiar with the 
process. 


the overall efficiency of a 
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“My father likes to say that the 
shortest distance between two points is 
a straight line, so we like to have a 
straight line to our customers. If you 
add more people, communications can 
break down and you may not be as 
effective.” 

A natural-born salesman and a bril- 
liant winemaker, Mike began calling 
upon restaurants and retails shops in 
northern California. As new accounts 
came on line, he expanded further into 
Southern California. 

“We actually didn’t hire a California 
sales manager until 1987,” reports 
Violet. That manager then became 
responsible for managing all California 
accounts for 14 years. After he retired, 
they promoted Maryanne Wedner, the 
current California sales manager. 

In 2007, Grgich Hills Estate has 
3,537 direct accounts in California, 
with 2,314 (65%) being restaurant 
accounts and 1,223 (35%) in retail. Of 
those accounts, 40% are in northern 
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California and 60% in the southern 
part of the state. 

“We want to be in both restaurants 
and retail stores in order to make our 
wines available to our customers,” 
explains Violet. “That is why we sell to 
Safeway and Beverages & More who 
have always treated our brand well. 
Although now, due to decreased pro- 
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duction, a smaller amount is going to 
these larger retailers.” Grgich Hills 
Estate is working to increase the 
amount of on-premise accounts. 

Outside of California, Grgich Hills 
relies on a traditional network of dis- 
tributors to sell their wine. “We are in 
all 50 states,” explains Violet. “We 
have excellent working relationships 
with some distributors, and there are 
a few that we need to work with more 
closely. Although we would prefer to 
be direct everywhere, we work with 
distributors in the other states 
because at this time it would be too 
complex and not practical due to reg- 
ulatory issues to attempt to sell direct 
outside of California.” To manage this 
portion of the business, Grgich Hills 
Estate has one national sales manager, 
a midwest sales manager, and a 
northeast sales manager to work with 
distributors. 

Altogether, Grgich Hills Estate is 
selling 41% direct to retailers and 
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restaurants in California and 42% 
through distributors in the other 49 
states. They sell approximately 13% 
direct to consumers via tasting room, 
wine club, and special events under 
the leadership of hospitality manager, 
Pam Harter and her staff. Wedner also 
oversees exporting which currently is 
about 4% of sales. Their best export 
market is Canada, but they also sell in 
the Caribbean, Mexico, and parts of 
Asia and Europe. 


Staffing/managing the 
winery-direct approach 

The organizational structure to han- 
dle a 100% winery-direct strategy in 
California includes three full-time 
people (who also process out-of-state 
and export, plus accounting), four 
sales representatives, and one commis- 
sioned broker. Grgich Hills has a major 
warehouse at the Rutherford winery, 
with a smaller shared space holding 
about 600 to 800 cases in Southern 


The Good News? 


Your goal of perfection just 
became more attainable. 


California with ABX in Van Nuys with 
other wineries who sell direct. 

“Wedner manages the whole process, 
including sales staff and the broker,” 
states Violet. Each salesperson is assigned 
a region. Only experienced wine sales- 
people are hired, with four of the five 
only selling 100% Grgich Hills wines. The 
broker (5&1; Sacramento, CA) also repre- 
sents other wineries that do not compete 
with Grgich Hills. One or two of the in- 
house staff takes and tracks orders, and 
manages the data bases and handles cus- 
tomer service. Another person processes 
the orders to the warehouses and a third 
person does invoicing. This includes all 
orders for California, out-of-state, and 
export. 

Once each year, an annual sales and 
marketing plan is created based on cur- 
rent production, past account history, 
allocated wine, and special customer 


_ needs. 


“We start working on the plan several 
months in advance,” reports Violet. “We 
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WINE MARKETING 


like to have it completed by August 1, 
because our fiscal year begins September 
1. Even though we have a plan, we like to 
be flexible and may change it to meet spe- 
cific customer needs.” 

The four sales representatives and 
broker meet with Mike, Jeramaz, 
Wedner, and Violet at the winery several 
times each year to review the plan, 
exchange information, and learn about 
new happenings at the winery. “At a 
sales meeting in July,” says Violet, “we 
took everyone out into our American 
Canyon vineyard to see our biodiverse 
farming.” 

The sales reps and broker have set 
allocations and sales goals for the fiscal 
year by wine variety, but do not have 
any other requirements, and are given 
much autonomy to make decisions on 
their own. “They are all very experi- 
enced,” states Violet. “We don’t want to 
micro-manage them. They know the 
accounts in their regions, and they are 
always keeping an ear open to learn 
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about new restaurants, wine bars, or 
retails shops that we should call upon.” 

Sourcing of new accounts is accom- 
plished through three methods: 1) word 
of mouth, 2) keeping updated on 
industry news via magazines, journals, 
the Internet, and other media, and 
3) networking between themselves and 
other wineries that sell direct. 

“Our sales people always stay in 
contact with one another and help each 
other,” notes Violet. “They also learn of 
new business opportunities through 
reading magazines like the Wine 
Spectator, Sante, and others. There is a 
small, but active group of wineries that 
sell direct in California. We stay in 
touch with them and attend meetings. 
Everyone helps each other.” 

Grgich Hills defines an active 
account as one in which the client has 
purchased any amount of wine within 
the last 12 months. If the account 
becomes inactive, they contact them to 
determine if there are any issues, and 


Fe rmol 


1230 Shiloh Road, Windsor CA 94592 ph: 70 -836-6840 fax: 707 


win the account back, if possible. The 
sales people keep in contact with their 
accounts by visiting them in person as 
often as possible and telephoning 
them. Some accounts also use email 
and text messaging to communicate, 
but this is rare. 

“One of the most interesting situations 
with an inactive account occurred when I 
just started out helping with sales,” 
explains Violet. “I had a good restaurant 
client in San Francisco that was consis- 
tently ordering three cases of Chardonnay 
each week, and then he abruptly stopped. 
I knew something must be wrong, so I 
visited him personally. 

“When asked about the situation, he 
explained that his customers were 
ordering too much Grgich Hills and 
none of his other Chardonnays were 
selling, so he canceled his placement! I 
thought it was strange that he would 
not offer his customers the wine they 
wanted to drink — ours — but I couldn’t 
change his mind at that time. However, 
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he did resume ordering from us the fol- 
lowing week after I gave him a friendly 
reminder about how we contributed to 
his bottom line.” 


Sales logistics 

When a broker receives an order 
from a client, he/she notifies the order- 
taker at the winery via phone, email, or 
fax. Accounts also directly contact the 
winery to place an order. Whoever 
takes the order, checks the account to 
verify the last shipment was paid for, 
and after approval, gives it to the order 
processor who notifies one of the two 
warehouses to process the order. It is 
then shipped via one of the contracted 
shipping firms: Zephyr, Express Wine 
Delivery, or ABX. If the ordermas 
received before 10AM, it is usually 
delivered within 24 hours. 

The minimum order for free shipping 
is three cases. If a client orders less than 
this, there is an additional shipping 
charge of $5 per case. Occasionally there 
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is an order for less than one case, and this 
is usually shipped via UPS — similar to 
direct-to-consumer orders. 

Grgich Hills never discounts but 
does consider a limited amount of 
wine for a by-the-glass order as a sales 
promotion. With this discount, clients 
must agree to a minimum of a 90-day 
listing on the wine by-the-glass list and 
a three-case delivery. 

When they find they are running 
short on a particular wine, they use a 
prioritization process to determine 
which accounts receive the wine. 
“Long-term restaurant accounts are 
first priority,” states Violet. “Then, 
strong retail accounts. Establishments 
which discount our wine too fre- 
quently are cut off first.” 

Allocated wines are reserved for 
wine club members and long-term 
accounts. Grgich Hills keeps five to 15 
cases of all vintages as library wines. 

The brokers send weekly reports to 
Wedner. She reviews this and provides 
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feedback and needed assistance. As 
California sales manager, she reviews 
sales and account information on a 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly basis, 
making any necessary revisions. 


Challenges/Benefits 
to winery-direct 

Since Grgich Hills Estate has been 
implementing their winery direct pro- 
gram in California for 30 years now, they 
have ironed out most of the issues. “We 
rarely have a problem with non-pay- 
ment,” says Violet. “We make sure to 
check credit history and do most initial 
orders as pre-pay or C.O.D. Many of our 
accounts have been with us for years, so 
we know them quite well.” 

It can be challenging to get new 
accounts. “It takes a lot of time and 
research to identify new prospects, get 
appointments, present the product, 
and follow-up,” explains Violet. “Once 
you get the account you must continue 
to call on it on a regular basis or your 
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will lose your placement. We are com- 
peting with some big distributors 
whose reps may have 10 accounts, so 
they are there almost every day.” 

Another important point is to make 
sure to continue to expand and 
enhance established relationships. This 
especially means listening to cus- 
tomers, asking for feedback, and being 
flexible in meeting their needs. 

A different challenge is to keep the 
brand “fresh.” This includes making 
sure accounts are aware of new hap- 
penings at the winery, including awards, 
new equipment, vintage variation, 
winemaking techniques, or other sto- 
ries that will be intriguing to cus- 
tomers. Communications & Marketing 
Manager, Ken Morris makes sure all 
Grgich Hills employees involved in 
any type of marketing and sales activi- 
ties receive the latest announcements. 

Keeping the brand alive may also 
mean introducing new wines, as 
Grgich Hills Estate has done in the past 


evolution 
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few years, with Merlot being the most 
recent new release. Mike Grgich also 
crafts a Plavac Mali red wine (not 
Zinfandel) and Posip white wine at his 
small winery in Croatia (opened in 
1996). “It has been so successful that it 
sells out in that country almost imme- 
diately upon release,” reports Violet. 
For established brands, having the 
means to do a vertical tasting or wine 
dinners in key accounts can be very 
useful in promoting and strengthening 
the brand. Grgich Hills does wine din- 
ners for special restaurant accounts 
and country clubs, trying to insure 
they can also sell wine through the 
events, either at the restaurant or club, 
or in partnership with a local retail shop. 
There are many benefits according 
to Violet. “Although it takes much 
time, effort, and energy, it is worth it in 
the end from a financial perspective. In 


addition, you are much closer to your , 


customers. They call if there is an issue 
and you can try to solve it immedi- 
ately.” This type of situation provides a 
competitive advantage in terms of 
exceptional customer service and 
response time in a very crowded and 
competitive market. 


Advice to new wineries launching 
a winery-direct strategy 

For a new winery with little to no 
brand recognition from retailers and 
restaurants, it is difficult to launch a win- 
ery-direct strategy in California, but not 
impossible. Violet offers these suggestions: 
1. Network with wineries who are cur- 
rently doing winery-direct — there are a 
number of wineries who are doing this 
successfully and most are quite open and 
friendly to newcomers seeking advice. 
They will have tips and suggestions on 
where to start and potential accounts 
that may fit a new brand. 
2. Be passionate about your brand — 
the most critical success factor is a per- 
sonal passion for your brand. In the 
beginning you, as the winery owner or 
winemaker, will most likely need to call 
on accounts with your broker or alone. 
An unflagging passion and optimism 
about your wine, along with some 
healthy perseverance will go much fur- 
ther than dropping off a press kit. 
3. Tell your story! — positive reviews 
from wine critics are great, as are scores, 


but unless they are spectacular, you are 
liable to get lost in the shuffle. Telling 
your unique story with passion and 
establishing a personal connection with 
buyers and wine writers is the first step in 
building a relationship. It’s much more 
long-lasting than getting a one-time sale 
or placement. Those stories are what 
servers and consumers will remember, 
and how your wine made them feel. 

4. Expect long hours in the beginning 
— it is not easy to do direct sales and it 
requires many long hours on the road. It 
will necessitate identifying potential 
accounts, attempting to get an appoint- 
ment, and then presenting your product 
in a positive light. Expect the first year to 
be especially challenging, but the situa- 
tion should become easier as you build 
relationships and your wines are seen 
and tasted by others and are consistent in 
quality from vintage to vintage. 

5. Don’t take rejection personally — 
it is normal to receive a high number of 
rejections or vague “I'll get back to 


you” in the beginning. Don’t take it 
personally. This is part of direct sales. 
6. Strive to continually improve — 
after each visit with a potential new 
client, analyze what worked and what 
didn’t in your meeting. Try to learn 
from others and continue modifying 
and improving your sales style and 
presentation — in order to learn some- 
thing new. “This is one of the key 
points in being successful with winery 
direct in California,” notes Violet. “As 
my father always says,” grins Violet, 
“each day brings a new opportunity to 
learn something new. You should 
always continually strive to improve. 
This is particularly true in selling wine 
and keeping your brand fresh.” 

7. Word of mouth — build relation- 
ships with servers and wine stewards 
who directly sell your wine. Tell them 
your story. Make sure they taste your 
wine. They will be much more likely to 
make recommendations to their cus- 
tomers. @ 
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New lool for an 
old performer 


Tina Vierra 


hen sales of a firmly estab- 

lished wine brand start to 

go flat or decline, a winery 

should look for the 
problem. If it’s not distribution 
or retail, and if the wines still 
appeal to consumers, perhaps 
it’s time to freshen up the 
packaging and recapture the 
consumer’s attention. This is 
what Kenwood Vineyards 
(Kenwood, CA) determined, 
and new packaging for 
Kenwood’s former “Vin- 
tage Red” and “Vintage 
White” table wine 
blends was launched 
in 2007. 

Produced at Ken- 
wood since the 1970s, 
the table wine blends 
have always been 
good sellers, accord- 
ing to Paul Young, 
Kenwood sales direc- 
tor. Sales grew 
steadily through the 
1990s in the packages 
designed by Colonna 
Farrell (now CF Napa 
in Napa, CA), but 
sales have gone flat 
in the last few years. 

“T started seeing 
our ‘Vintage’ bottles 
placed on the bottom 
shelf in markets — 
that is never a good 
sign,” Young recalls. 
“We were still doing 
great with the table 
wines in local north- 
ern California mar- 
kets, but were drop- 
ped by some of the 


chains. Case sales in the tasting room 
were also strong.” * 

The table wines have consistently 
been some of the best performers in 
the Kenwood portfolio. The Vintage 
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Red, primarily Merlot, sells about 
30,000 cases per year, while the 
Vintage White blends have either 
Sauvignon Blanc or Chardonnay as 
the primary grape from year to year, 
and sell about 10,000 cases. 
Consumer tastings showed Young 
and his marketing team that the 
wines were still well liked. 

Kenwood hired a firm in San 
Francisco, CA to form focus groups of 
consumers so the redesign team 
could gauge consumer interest and 
reactions to package design propos- 
als. Young asked for a group of peo- 
ple age 40 and under, reasoning that 
Kenwood table wines were well 
established with older customers 
who were likely to remain loyal no 
matter the package, and it was new 
business that the Kenwood package 
needed to attract. 

The first change adopted by the 
team under focus-group input was to 
remove the word “Vintage” — the 
new wines would be Kenwood White 
Table Wine and Kenwood Red Table 
Wine. 

“Consumers told us they didn’t 
need the word ‘vintage’ when the 
vintage year was on the label — they 
felt it was redundant,” Young 
reports. 


“Heck Arts Design submitted four 
initial design proposals, which we 
took to the focus group to test. The 
design finally adopted was the third 
most radical departure from our old 
look, and the #1 choice of the focus 
group.” 

Designers Aaron Heck and Aidan 
Sciandra drew the shape of the new 
labels from Aeropostale postal stamps, 


Need Grapes? 


Find Sonoma County’s best grapes with 
our new interactive vineyard sourcing map— 
whenever you want, wherever you are. 


Ww 


INEGRAPE COMMISSION 


Grapes on demand 


You know the routine. Traveling from 
vineyard to vineyard in search of just the 
right wine grapes to buy, collecting folders 
and documents, maps and data, putting 
a lot of miles on your truck—and you. 


It’s time to put away the truck keys and 
save time, gas and money with an interactive 
wine map made just for your needs. 


Find the right grapes in the right location, 
plus soil and climate conditions and owner 
contact information—at your computer, 

at your convenience, anytime day or night. 


Give it a try today: 
sonomawinegrape.org/map 
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elongated with ragged-cut right and 
left edges, and reading from the south 
to north end of the label. Then at bot- 
tling, the pressure-sensitive labels 
(printed by Collotype Labels, Napa, 
CA, now owned by Multi-Color 
Corporation of Ohio) are applied at a 
diagonal. 

“We tried to achieve a hand-applied 
look that elevates public perception of 
the quality of the table wines,” 
Sciandra says. Young reports the win- 
ery used existing bottling equipment, 
but had to dial-in the change parts and 
work out some kinks the first time 
through. 

The “Kenwood” logo script on the 
new labels was the first typeface 
change for a Kenwood logo since its 
inception in 1970. The designers also 
increased size and readability of the 
vintage date, and introduced a 
design-on-design element by repeat- 
ing the script “K” in the background 
of the label. 

“But once the customer flips the 
bottle around and looks at the back,” 
says Young. “they'll know it’s the 
brand they’ve always liked. We used 
a simplified version of the old 
Kenwood logo there, with the back 
label copy and layout they’ve been 
used to. Even the UPC codes are the 
same for the convenience of our con- 


GOsivanes COMPANY 


The right alternative for your winery equipment 
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tinuing retailers. It offers history and 
reassurance to the returning cus- 
tomer.” 

With the rise in popularity of Rosé 
wines, the team decided to add 
Kenwood Rosé Table Wine, made from 
Merlot with a touch of Zinfandel. The 
sales plan is to push all three wines 
together into retail outlets as an inclu- 
sive portfolio program. 

“The new table wines began ship- 
ping to retail and restaurant markets in 
June 2007, and sales are going well. 
The Red is up 10% over 2006 sales, to 
33,000 cases,” Young reports. “The 
White is up 6% to about 12,000 cases, 
and we sold 4,000 cases of the new 
Rosé.” 

Sales of the table wine blends were 
also strong in restaurant by-the-glass 
programs with attractive price- 
points, and Young’s team was suc- 
cessful in placing them as the “house 
pour” at restaurants and golf clubs. 
Young reports that sales tracking 
shows the largest percentage of 
growth by region so far has been in 
the Northeast. 

The sales team raised the price- 
point on the new releases in 2007 to 
$8.99 per 750ml bottle, and $6.99 on 
sale flyers. Young’s strategy was to 
stay $1 retail under the main compe- 
tition in the price category (brands 


The SMALLEST 
MONOBLOC 
specifically 
designed for 
wineries of up to 
3,000 cases/year 


Ask for a quote! 
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West Coast USA: 10350 Old Redwood Hwy., Windsor, CA 95472 
Fax: (707) 838-2242 


East Coast USA: P.O. Box 162, Lewiston, NY 14092 


In Canada: 6935 Oakwood Dr., Niagara Falls, ON L2E 6S5 
Ph: (905) 357-2930 + Fax: (905) 374-2930 


Ph: (707) 838-2222 + 


Email: info@criveller.com » Website: www.criveller.com 
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such as Red Truck, and Bonny Doon’s 
Big House White and Big House Red 
blends). 

“Kenwood will not bottle our 
table wines in 1.5 liter size, as we 
believe it gives an impression of 
lower-quality wines with con- 
sumers,” Young says. 

The Kenwood winemaking staff 
produced conservatively in 2007, with 
enough for sales to grow 10% to 15% in 
2008. If sales continue to accelerate, 
Kenwood will buy more grapes in 
harvest 2008 to increase production 
further. a 


grapegrowing 


winemaking 


Visit 


www.practicalwinery.com 
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This seminar will inform wine professionals of the observed impacts at 
all levels of the wine production and distribution chain and future pro- 
jections. Mitigation and adaptation techniques are covered, for wine 
growing and winemaking to lessen predicted impacts. 

The 1.5-day seminar is based on: Scientific data and results of the 
IPCC; Research conducted by Pancho Campo for his Institute of 
Masters of Wine dissertation; Proceedings of first and second World 
Meeting on Climate Change & Wine organized by Pancho Campo. 

Seminar objectives: 

e Understand the scientific basis of climate change in the wine industry. 
e Learn the different impacts of climate change in the vineyard and 
winery in numerous wine regions. 

e Understand the mitigation and adaptation process, its cost, social 
and ethical implications. 

e Understand transportation issues, green house gas [GHG] emissions 
and consumer perception related to a possible new climate scenario. 


PROGRAM: Lectures include presentations, interaction between | 


participants and the presenter, and Q & A. The tasting session features 
wines from different regions and varieties that reflect the impacts of 
climate change and show some varieties with the potential to adapt 
to higher temperatures, drought, etc. 

TOPICS: Scientific basis of climate change, Temperatures and pre- 
cipitation, Huglin and Winkler Indices, Phenology and Climate 
Change, Pests and Diseases, CO and GHG emissions in the wine 
industry, Alcoholic and Phenologycal ripeness, Transportation, 
Packaging, and CO, emissions, Mitigation, Adaptation, Financial, eth- 
ical, and consumer impacts. 

Registration Fee $490 includes: Diploma of Attendance; two 
lunches; CD-Rom with course material; CD-Rom with Pancho Campo‘s 
dissertation on climate change and wine; CD-Rom with proceedings of 
the Il World Meeting on Climate Change and Wine (Barcelona 2008); 
50% discount on registration fee for the “III World Conference on Climate 
Change and Environment in the Wine Industry 2010.” 

REGISTRATION — Please register online at www.climate 
changeandwine.com, or contact: The Wine Academy of Spain, Paulina 
Campo, e-mail: info@thewineacademy.com. 


Sauvignon Blanc geography, geology, meteorology, genealogy, 
biology, chemistry, physics, psychology, social sciences, and culture 
will be covered. 


“For your metal 
closure requirements 
please contact” 


wilvon 


A.O. Wilson Limited, 
» P.O. Box 820 Bolton Ontario Canada 
| Tel: 905-857-1511 Fax: 905-857-0325 
Email: info @ aowilson.ca 
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CALENDAR 


AUGUST 27: VINEYARD 


Origin and heritage of Sauvignon Blanc cultivar — Ferdinand Regner 
(HBLAuBA Klosterneuburg, Austria); Climate + Sauvignon and chang- 
ing climates — Richard Smart (Australia); How soils and climate deter- 
mine Sauvignon Blanc flavor and aroma — Mike Trought, 
Marlborough Wine Research Centre (New Zealand); Impact of culti- 
vation practices on Sauvignon Blanc grape composition + wine qual- 
ity — Kobus Hunter, ARC Infruitec-Nietvoorbij (South Africa); Growth 
requirements of Sauvignon Blanc with respect to geographical loca- 
tion — Ulrich Pedri, Research Centre for Agriculture & Forestry 
Laimburg (Italy); Comparison of different types of Sauvignon Blanc 
clones — Jamie Goode, (Wineanorak.com UK); Laurent Audeguin, 
ENTAV-IT (France): Clonal research in France; Damian Martin, 
Winegrowers of Ara Ltd. (New Zealand): Clonal research in New 
Zealand; Wolfgang Renner, Research Centre for Vine & Fruit Growing 
(Haidegg, Austria): Clonal research in Austria. 


AUGUST 28: CELLAR 


Impact of climate/enological practices on Sauvignon Blanc wine com- 
position + quality — Johann Marais, ARC Infruitec-Nietvoorbij (South 
Africa); Impact of harvest on grape quality, wine type, and yeast activ- 
ity — Wolfgang Renner, Research Centre for Vine & Fruit Growing 
(Haidegg, Austria); Comparison of indigenous and inoculated yeast fer- 
ments and influence on aromas and flavors of New Zealand Sauvignon 
Blanc — Matthew Goddard, Univ. of Auckland (New Zealand); 
Research in aromas and aroma precursors — Denis Dubourdieu, Univ. 
de Bordeaux (France); Biosynthetic pathways of precursors of important 
aroma compounds in SB berries — Chris Winefield, Lincoln Univ. 
(New Zealand); Maturation styles and ageing potential — Klaus 
Stumvollt, (Austria); Nicholas Lane, Cloudy Bay Winery (New Zealand). 


AUGUST 29: MARKETS / MARKETING 


Should a wine region promote itself as a single-variety region? Larry Lockshin, 
Univ. of S. Australia; Sensory evaluation of Sauvignon Blanc wines — Wendy 
Parr, Lincoln Univ. & Marlborough Wine Research Centre (NZ); Greatness of 
Sauvignon Blanc — Joanna Locke MW, Institute of Masters of Wine (UI); Tim 
Atkin MW, (UK); Lynne Sherriff MW, (South Africa); Markets and Trends — 
Tim Atkin MW; Bartholomew Broadbent, Broadbent Selections (U.S.): What 
the American consumer and trade expect from Sauvignon Blanc; Gerhard 
Retter, Hotel Adlon (Berlin, Germany): What the German consumer and trace 
expect from Sauvignon Blanc; Eleonora Scholes, (Russia): What the Russian 
consumer and trade expect from Sauvignon Blanc. 


For more information, program, registration, and free newsletter sub- 
scription, visit www.worldsauvignon.com or contact tel: 43-664/602 
596-1419; fax: 43-316/8050-1511; e-mail: info@worldsauvignon.com. 


AGAJANIAN VINEYARDS, INC. 
Confidential Commercial Merchant & Broker 
Winegrape Procurement and Inspection Service 


Call GARY AGAJANIAN 
707-433-6654 or 
Fax 707-433-6684 


www.agajanian.com 


gary@agajanian.com 
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Packaging 


COLLOPACK SOLUTIONS, LLC 

ColloPack Solutions is a leading 
provider of integrated bottling lines 
and grape processing systems. 
ColloPack offers a comprehensive line 
of bottling equipment from single 
machine replacements to complete 
lines, including: 
¢ Bertolaso Cleaner/Filler/Corker/ 
Capper Bloc; 
* Robino & Galandrino capsuling 
equipment; 
¢ Cavagnino & Gatti pressure-sensi- 
tive and wet-glue labelers; 
e Francesca pumps; 
¢ Bertolaso automated conveying sys- 
tems, 
e Perrier & Champagel sparkling 
wine bottling machinery; 
e ClVision bottle, closure, and label 
inspection/ rejection systems. 


COLLOPACK 


SEOs aU ale OsNeomet ala 


ColloPack also provides engineer- 
ing, project management, installation 
of equipment, conveyors, and electri- 
cal, and after-sales service and parts 
programs customized to each winery’s 
needs. 

For more information, contact: 

ColloPack Solutions, LLC 

Dave Means, Phil Giacalone, Rick White, 

Joe Mironicki, Mike Wlodarczyk, Craig 

Richardson, or Greg Fulford 

193 Camino Dorado, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/258-3940; fax: 707/258-3949 

e-mail: sales@collopack.com 

website: www.collopack.com 
PLEASE SEE COLLOPACK SOLUTIONS AD, PAGE 19. 


SAVERGLASS INC. 

Saverglass reinforces its position as 
the world leader in luxury bottles for 
spirits and fine wines. The company 
continues to expand its unique selec- 
tion of proprietary specialty products, 
and increase its production capacity 
for custom bottle manufacture and 
decoration. 

Saverglass launched a new produc- 
tion plant in Arques, France (June 
2008), adding 40% capacity to its exist- 
ing facilities in Feuquieres and Le 
Havre, producing a total of 300,000 
tons of glass per year. Further expan- 
sions in 2008 have increased its inte- 
grated decoration capabilities, includ- 
ing innovative organic color printing 
lines. 


SAASGLASS 


Saverglass offers all options for cus- 
tomization and decoration in-house, 
with the highest possible quality, inno- 
vation, and service. 

Saverglass is the optimum choice for 
premium glass packaging of ultra-pre- 
mium wines and liquors, demanding 
distinctive packaging for brand recog- 
nition and top-shelf positioning. 

Saverglass is both ISO 14001 and 
9001-certified and sets the highest 
standards in the industry. 

For more information, contact: 

Saverglass Inc. 

West Coast: 

Daniel Repoux, President and CEO 

Sylvie Langlois, Sales Account Manager 

Petra Gillier, Sales Account Manager 

Jyll Castangia, Sales Account Manager 

Adeline Whartmann, Sales Administrator 

841-B Latour Ct., Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/259-2930; fax: 707/259-2933 

East Coast: 

Doug Thompson, Regional Sales Manager 

Anna Cutri, Sales Administrator 

107 Spring St., #210, Ramsey, NJ 07446 

tel: 201/825-7100; fax: 201/825-7117 

website: www.saverglass.com 
PLEASE SEE SAVERGLASS AD, PAGE 27. 


Cork Supply USA, INC. 

For over 25 years, the friendly, 
expert folks at Cork Supply USA have 
been passionate about redefining qual- 
ity from forest to bottle — pioneering 
groundbreaking innovations, 
advanced R&D, rigorous testing stan- 
dards, and unmatched customer sup- 
port and service. 


Natural Corks — Cork Supply is a 
natural cork industry leader for the 
21st century. Cork Supply has forged 
vertical integration processes, estab- 
lished independent quality sampling, 
built modern facilities for cork R&D 
and production, and invented INNO- 
CORK®, a patented TCA-removal 
process that delivers ultra-clean, virtu- 
ally perfect natural corks. 

Cork Supply is certified by the 
Forest Stewardship Council and Soil 
Association Woodmark, and supplies 
sustainable FSC-certified natural corks 
from responsibly managed forests. 

Cork Supply also offers VAPEX 
Technical corks in both 1+1 and Micro- 
Agglo styles. 

Alternative Closures/Capsules — 
Cork Supply USA is the wine industry's 
recognized Top-of-the-Bottle Expert, sup- 
plying NOMACORC®, the world’s lead- 
ing synthetic closure; SAVin DDPP screw- 
caps, made to exacting specifications; and 
RIVERCAP tin and polylam capsules. 

For specialized expertise from an 
enthusiastic, veteran sales and support 
team, call Cork Supply USA. 

For more information, contact: 

Cork Supply USA, Inc. 

537-F Stone Rd., Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 707/746-0353; fax: 707/746-7471 

e-mail: sales@corksupplyusa.com 

website: www.corksupplyusa.com 
PLEASE SEE CORK SUPPLY USA AD, PAGE 2. 
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GANAU AMERICA 

With total, end-to-end control of the 
cork production process, Ganau 
America goes above and beyond stan- 
dard industry practice at every step, 
with extra effort to ensure top quality, 
and take every possible precaution 
against development of cork taint. 

Ganau offers responsiveness, quick 
turnaround, and close attention to 
every detail. The dedication to quality 
and service has earned the loyalty of 
customers — winemakers who want 
the best. 


GANAU 


CORK TRADITION & TECHNOLOGY 


In 1995, Ganau introduced TF-tech- 
nology, the industry’s first non-chemi- 
cal deep-cleaning steam process for 
natural corks, granules, and discs. It 
established a new industry best prac- 
tice that other producers have since 
worked to emulate. 

Ganau is again leading the way with 
Ganau Revolution” — another major 
advance to control cork taint. The Rain 
Autoclave was designed to purify cork 
planks with super-heated water 
droplets and steam. This non-immer- 
sion system allows cleaning at higher 
temperatures (up to 120°C) than other 
boiling methods. Hotter water means 
higher pressure to drive purifying 
steam even deeper within cork 
lenticels. Use of fresh, pre-heated 
water for each batch eliminates any 
risk of cross-contamination (less 
advanced boiling systems merely filter 
and recirculate water). 

For more information, contact: 

Ganau America 

21750 Eighth St. East, Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 800/694-CORK; fax: 707/939-0671 

e-mail: mariella@ganauamerica.com 

website: www.ganauamerica.com 
PLEASE SEE GANAU AMERICA AD, PAGE 33. 


ENcore! 

ENCORE! has been supplying and 
serving wineries since 1975 and has 
grown to fulfill the glass and packag- 
ing needs of over 800 wineries in the 
western United States. ENCORE! has 
attained this growth by meeting/ 
exceeding customer expectations by 
providing individual attention they 
deserve. 

ENCORE! dis- 
tributes more ~ 
than 70 wine 
molds in nine 
different colors 
with various fin- 
ishes that range 
in sizes from 
187ml toy 27: 
ENCORE! also 
imports a wide | 
selection of ENCORE! 
European styles i 
for special prod- jz ence 
ucts and provides mobile decanting 
and repacking. 

With over 30 years of experience, 
ENCORE! is a leading innovator in 
wine packaging to suit all needs 
whether they be bottles, ceramic deco- 
rating, litho cartons, specialty bottles, 
or just regular bottling needs. Encore! 
is the exclusive provider of VinoSeal, a 
pioneering glass closure solution, in 
the Western U.S. Encore! is very inter- 
ested in what wineries want. 

ENCORE! supplies molded wine 
shippers in two- and three-pack for- 
mats with matching cartons that meet 
Wine Institute/CAWG purchasing 
guidelines for sustainable packaging. 
Two-pack trays are available in two-, 
four-, six-, and 12-pack shippers. 
Three-pack trays are available in three, 
six-, and 12-pack shippers. 

For more information, contact: 

ENCORE! 

4345 Industrial Way, Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 707/745-4444; fax: 707/748-4444 

e-mail: dave.hammond@encoreglass.com 

website: www.encoreglass.com 
PLEASE SEE ENCORE! AD, PAGE 3. 
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CRYOTECH INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

Cryotech International, a leader in 
liquid nitrogen delivery systems for 
oxygen displacement, helps wineries 
reduce headspace oxygen, and extend 
shelf-life in screwcap packages while 
maintaining taste. 

As wineries transition to screwcaps, 
winemakers are presented with new, 
unique challenges. Although screw- 
caps eliminate the concern of “cork- 
taint,” screwcap bottles have a greater 
volume of headspace. Wine is exposed 
to oxygen trapped in the bottle head- 
space which, in turn, can result in 
increased dissolved oxygen levels, 
even after the cap is applied. Cryotech 
can help. 

By introducing liquid nitrogen into 
the bottle after filling, winemakers 
reduce headspace O> content by more 
than 70%. Less headspace O) results in 
a significant reduction of dissolved O> 
pickup. 
rT VBS INTERNATIONAL 

Cryotech has a complete line of liq- 
uid nitrogen-dosing equipment to 
automate and control the introduction 
of LN». A very small dose of LNo is 
injected into the filled bottle. One part 
of liquid nitrogen warms and turns 
into 700 parts of gas, displacing O> 
from the headspace. 

After installing a Cryotech injection 
system, one winery reports dissolved 
oxygen content of less than 0.03 ppm 
without compromising the fresh fruit 
taste of the wine. 

For more information, contact: 

Cryotech International, Inc. 

745-B Camden Ave., Campbell, CA 95008 

tel: 408/371-3303; fax: 408/371-3320 

e-mail: salesinquiry@cryotech 

international.com 


website: www.cryotechinternational.com 
PLEASE SEE CRYOTECH AD, PAGE 17. 
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BRICK PACKAGING, LLC 

Brick Packaging LLC has just intro- 
duced a new, convenient all-season 
gift carrier. The new “ENJOY” two- 
bottle carrier is available in five colors, 
with 20 of each color in an available 
master pack of 100. This is a low-cost 
gift packaging solution for wineries 
and wine retailers. The print copy 
includes a gift card area with “To” and 
“From” for customer convenience. 

Brick Packaging carries a full line of 
two-, three-, four-, or six-bottle carrier 
packs. 


Brick Packaging LLC carries domes- 
tic and imported specialty wine bot- 
tles, from 200ml to 3L. Brick stocks 
PVC and polylam capsules, screw- 
caps, natural and synthetic corks, oak 
barrels and oak alternatives for wine 
production and packaging needs. 

Brick offers 100% recyclable wine 
shippers in one-, two-, three-, four-, 
six-, or 12-bottle sizes. 

Brick Packaging is committed to 
bringing the finest quality supplies 
and services to its customers. 

For more information, contact: 

Brick Packaging, LLC 

1677 Park Dr., Traverse City, MI 49686 

tel: 231/947-4950; toll-free: 866/770-7600 

fax: 231/947-4962 

e-mail: info@brickpackaging.com 
PLEASE SEE BRICK PACKAGING AD, PAGE 16. 


NoMACORC 

Nomacorc is a worldwide leader in 
the growing alternative wine closure 
category. Dedicated to technological 
innovation, Nomacorc manufactures 
its closures using a patented co-extru- 
sion process, providing consistent, 
predictable oxygen management and 
protecting against off-flavors due to 
oxidation, reduction, or cork taint. 

Nomacorc’s product line includes a 
portfolio of wine closures designed for 
different winemaking styles, oxygen 
management requirements, and shelf- 
life expectations. Nomacorc’s newest 
products, Premium and Classic+, 
employ breakthrough advances in the 
company’s co-extrusion technology. 

Nomacore Premium is the indus- 
try’s first co-extruded closure appro- 
priate for use with fine wines intended 
for extended bottle aging. Nomacorc 
Premium has a more consistent, lower 
oxygen transfer rate than natural cork, 
and provides a long-term seal while 
maintaining ease of extraction. 


Nomacorc Classic+ delivers a 33% 
lower oxygen transfer rate than the 
company’s flagship product, Nomacore 
Classic. Classict+ has a 25% lower car- 
bon footprint, and provides improved 
ease of removal from both the bottle 
and corkscrew. 

Nomacorc products are available 
through a network of distributors and 
sales agents on six continents. With 
more than 400 employees world-wide, 
and state-of-the-art manufacturing 
facilities in the U.S., Belgium, and 
China, Nomacorce currently produces 
two billion closures annually. 

For more information, visit nomacorc.com or 
contact: 

Nomacorc 

400 Vintage Park Dr., Zebulon, NC 27597 

tel: 919/460-2200; fax: 919/269-7936 

e-mail: info@nomacore.com 

website: www.nomacorc.com 
PLEASE SEE NOMACORC AD, PAGE 13. 


Rivercap USA 


Backed by more than 30 years of 
experience, Rivercap USA has estab- 
lished itself as a world leader in the 
manufacture and design of premium 
wine capsules. Among Rivercap’s 
many “firsts” were the launch of the 
popular lightweight 80-micron cap- 
sule, and _ installation of an 
inside/outside super-cleaning capsule 
system that aids capsule performance. 

Some of Rivercap’s advantages that 
have secured its reputation as a world 
leading capsule producer include a 
nine-stage deep-drawn shell for a 
flawless finish; compliance with 
CONEG heavy metal limits (<100 
ppm); flexible product dimensions, 
and two-color registered side-prints. 


RIVERCA Pusa 


Rivercap’s achievements were 
acknowledged in 2006 when Spain’s 
Alava Chamber of Commerce recog- 
nized the Rivercap Group as one of its 
Top 10 companies, showing an extra- 
ordinary 13% export growth rate over 
the previous year. 

Rivercap USA, an independent divi- 
sion of Cork Supply USA, is the exclu- 
sive supplier of the Rivercap premium 
tin and polylam capsule lines for the 
North American wine industry. 

For specialized expertise from an 
enthusiastic, veteran sales and support 
team, call Rivercap USA. 

For more information, contact: 

Rivercap USA, Inc. 

537-F Stone Rd., Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 707/747-3630; fax: 707/746-7471 

e-mail: jbell@rivercapusa.com, or 

sales@rivercapusa.com 

website: www.corksupplyusa.com 
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Newrak USA, INC. 

The enthusiastic, veteran sales and 
support team at NewPak USA — a 
Cork Supply USA company — provides 
specialized Top-of-the-Bottle expertise, 
and a range of premium alternative clo- 
sures and capsules, including: NOMA- 
CORC®, the world’s leading synthetic 
closure; MCG SAVin Deep Drawn Pilfer 
Proof (DDPP) screwcaps; and RIVER- 
CAP tin and polylaminate capsules. 

Synthetic Closures — Newpak car- 
ries NOMACORC® — the best-selling, 
top-performing synthetic closure. Made 
from a patented co-extruded polymer, 
NOMACORC® is a masterpiece of tech- 
nology, offering a perfect seal, consis- 
tent performance, ultra-clean sensory 
characteristics, and an aesthetically 
pleasing appearance. NOMACORC® is 
available in classic natural wood-grain 
color, plus a wide array of custom colors 
to complement winery packaging. 


Screwcaps — SAVin DDPP screw- 
caps provide winemakers another clo- 
sure alternative. SAVin screwcaps are 
made to exacting standards, and can 
be top-embossed and/or printed with 
four-color designs on both side and 
top. Liner choices include saranex or 
saran/tin. Stock screwcaps are avail- 
able in standard 30x60mm size from 
Newpak’s Benicia, CA, warehouse. A 
variety of sizes can be custom ordered. 

Capsules — Rivercap luxury tin and 
polylaminate capsules come in a vari- 
ety of sizes and designs, all with 
expert craftsmanship and impeccable 
service. To learn more, please see sep- 
arate listing for Rivercap USA. 

For more information, contact: 

Newpak USA, Inc. 

537-F Stone Rd., Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 707/746-5704; fax: 707/746-7471 

e-mail: info@newpakusa.com 

website: www.corksupplyusa.com 


CastorO BOTTLING COMPANY 

Since 1989, Castoro Bottling has 
served wineries throughout California 
with a fleet of high-tech mobile bot- 
tling lines. The demand for Castoro 
Bottling’s timely, professional, and 
knowledgeable service has triggered 
the bottling of over 48 million bottles 
of wine with natural cork, synthetic 
corks, and screwcaps. 


Castoro Bottling offers three techno- 
logically-advanced mobile bottling 
lines that arrive on schedule to serve 
all bottling needs. Castoro Bottling can 
bottle up to 2,500 cases per day, serv- 
ing any size winery. A number of cus- 
tom services are offered, including 
labeling and packaging consultation. 
Recognizing the need for wineries to 
offer alternative closures, Castoro 
Bottling has outfitted two bottling 
lines with screwcapping and Zork 
capability. Castoro Bottling can handle 
187ml bottles. 

“Our investment in the best equip- 
ment and the best people to run that 
equipment sets Castoro Bottling apart,” 
says Niels Udsen, owner. “We antici- 
pate the needs of a winery better than 
any other bottler simply because I 
have owned and operated a successful 
winery for over 25 years. Castoro 
Bottling is a partner who knows and 
understands your business.” 

Since 2005, Castoro Bottling Company 
has offered Velcorin dosing. Please call 
or visit the website. 

For more information, contact: 

Castoro Bottling Company 

Niels Udsen 

PO Box 954, Templeton, CA 93465 

tel: 805/467-2002; fax: 805/467-2004 

e-mail: Niels@castorobottling.com 

website: www.castorobottling.com 
PLEASE SEE CASTORO BOTTLING AD, PAGE 29. 
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Cortica BENICIA USA 

Cortica Benicia USA (CB USA) pro- 
duces and distributes a large variety of 
corks, from very small tapered corks 
to champagne corks, wine corks (to fit 
any bottle), bar tops (with both plastic 
and wooden tops) and more. CB USA 
will print, stamp, and/or color corks 
to match most designs. CB USA corks 
are scrutinized using the most sophis- 
ticated equipment available, and are 
very reasonably priced. 

The laboratories of CB USA are 
state-of-the-art, analyzing corks of the 
highest quality. They are equipped 
with the latest mechanical, chemical, 
and sensory devices to ensure the very 
best product available. CB USA pro- 
vides innovation and technology with 
an eye to sound environmental and 
ecological protection. 


CB USA supplies capsules (PVC and 
polylaminate), and screw caps in a 
myriad of colors. CB USA provides 
wax in solid colors and metallics, 
including three different golds and 
two silvers, and will match any color 
provided. CB USA stocks wood boxes 
in many configurations, and can pro- 
duce custom-designed boxes. 

For more information, contact: 

Cortica Benicia USA 

6600 Goodyear Rd., Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 800/532-2207; fax: 707/747-1624 

e-mail: info@cbcork.com 

website: www.cbcork.com 
PLEASE SEE CORTICA BENICIA AD, PAGE 43. 
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ALCAN PACKAGING CAPSULES 


OF CALIFORNIA 

Alcan Packaging Capsules of Cali- 
fornia is committed to serving wineries 
with top quality capsules (tin, polylam, 
sparkling), and STELVIN® screw caps. 

Since 1985, Alcan Packaging Cap- 
sules of California, located south of 
Napa, has been producing tin, poly- 
lam, and sparkling capsules, and is the 
only supplier in the U.S. market to 
produce these capsules at a Napa Valley 
plant. The Alcan team is devoted to 
providing the best service. 


First in the wine market with the rev- 
olutionary STELVIN® screw cap, Alcan 
Packaging Capsules introduces another 
innovation, the STELVIN® LUX, answer- 
ing an ongoing need to enhance packag- 
ing. Alcan has developed a proprietary 
plastic insert underneath the outer cap- 
sule so that no threads show after seal- 
ing, providing a large printing surface 
for the most elaborate designs (top 
embossing, side printing). Please contact 
Alcan regarding bottling line equipment 
for use with the STELVIN® LUX. 

Alcan is committed to excellence in 
Environment, Health, and Safety. 
Alcan’s goal is to protect and promote 
all communities where the company 
operates. The American Canyon, CA 
plant is certified ISO 14001 and 
OSHAS 18001. 

For more information, contact: 

Alcan Packaging Capsules of California 

5425 Broadway St. 

American Canyon, CA 94503 

tel: 707/257-6481; fax: 707/257-8028 

e-mail: tarah.betinol@alcan.com 

website: www.stelvin.alcan.com 
PLEASE SEE ALCAN AD, PAGE 63. 
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CALIBER WINEPAK 

Caliber WinePak brings the bottles 
to the winery! To see a comprehensive 
selection of bottles, request Caliber 
WinePak’s Mobile Bottle Showcase to 
visit the winery or office. If a unique 
project requires design capabilities, 
Caliber WinePak has an award-win- 
ning design group that can bring the 
winery’s vision to fruition. 


QcALIBERWincPak 


Since 1982, Caliber has supplied 
packaging with an eye to success by 
providing viable options to customers. 
Caliber WinePak was first to bring 
antique green bottles to the domestic 
market; produce domestic Stelvin-fin- 
ish wine bottles; and develop domestic 
versions of imported wine bottle 
styles. 

Options do not punch a time clock. 
Search www.caliberwinepak.com for 
24-hour access to a large library of 
packaging information. Options are 
what make the seemingly impossible, 
possible. Caliber WinePak brings you 
the most packaging options available 
in one place. 

From the spark of the idea to the 
wine on the shelf, contact Caliber 
WinePak ... “Because Our Options 
Make the Difference.” 

For more information, contact: 

Caliber WinePak, 

a division of TricorBraun 

603 Indiana St., Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 707/747-1055; fax: 707/291-4387 

e-mail: pblanchard@caliberwine.com 

website: www.caliberwinepak.com 
PLEASE SEE CALIBER WINEPAK AD, PAGE 73. 


AMORIM Cork AMERICA 

Amorim Cork America is the U.S. 
subsidiary of Amorim and Irmaos of 
Portugal, the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of natural cork wine closures. 
Amorim Cork America provides sales, 
service, and custom finishing services 
to wineries throughout the U.S. 

Amorim’s quality assurance stan- 
dards are the highest in the industry. 
In addition to offering ROSA, a propri- 
etary steam-distillation treatment to 
reduce TCA, the company is the first 
to offer sustainable FSC- certified cork 
closures. 


AMORIM CORK AMERICA 


Amorim Cork America offers a full 
line of natural cork products: 

Natural straight cork in standard 
24mm diameter; 38mm, 45mm, 49mm, 
51mm, and 54mm lengths available in 
two washes: BWC or Natural. 

Spark® cork, designed for sparkling 
wine and utilizing INOS I-washed 
disks to eliminate off-aromas. 

Twin Top® cork, a closure with an 
agglomerated mid-body with a ROSA- 
treated disk at each end, widely 
accepted for its consistency of size, 
performance, and sensory neutrality. 

Colmated cork, a high-quality, low- 
cost alternative for wines meant for 
early consumption. 

Neutrocork®, a micro-agglomerated 
closure made of ROSA-treated parti- 
cles that make it price-competitive 
while maintaining excellent sensory 
values. 

Amorim Cork America is a member 
of the Cork Quality Council. All corks 
are subject to GC/MS testing for TCA 
at ETS Laboratories prior to accep- 
tance into inventory. 

For more information, contact: 

Amorim Cork America 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr., Ste. A 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/224-6000; fax: 707/224-7616 

e-mail: info@amorimcorkamerica.com 

website: www.amorimca.com 
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M.A. Sitva Corks USA 

The SARA® Granulated Cork Sani- 
tizing System is M.A. Silva’s new 
automated system for removal of TCA 
and other polyphenols in granulated 
cork. Testing shows a consistent reduc- 
tion of 80% in the average level of TCA 
in the cork material. 


The SARA® system is a continuous 
process that utilizes two linked pro- 
cessing chambers. The upper chamber 
sterilizes the cork material with pres- 
surized steam. The TCA and other 


polyphenols are  volatized and 
exhausted directly from the chamber. 
A worm-shaft continuously circulates 
the cork granules in the steam cham- 
ber to ensure thorough and consistent 
processing. From the steam chamber, 
the cork material flows into the drying 
chamber, where dry hot air evenly 
reduces moisture content to specifica- 
tion for agglomerated, Silktop® 1+1, 
and Champagne cork manufacturing. 

For more information, contact: 

M.A. Silva Corks USA 

3433 Westwind Blvd., Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/636-2530; fax: 707/636-2531 

e-mail: info@masilva.com 

website: www.masilva.com 


Packaging 


RAMONDIN USA, INC. 


As a leading worldwide supplier of 
quality tin capsules, Ramondin has the 
latest innovative products and pro- 
duction capabilities to make truly 
world-class packaging. Ramondin has 
been making capsules for the wine 
industry since 1890. Ramondin was 
the first tin capsule manufacturer to 
receive ISO 9001 certification, comply- 
ing with strict standards of quality, 
safety, and service, and the ISO 14000 
certificate, which has special emphasis 
on protecting the environment. 

Customized modifications to Ramon- 
din’s printing machines have created a 
proprietary production process, which 
allows printing of virtually anything 
imaginable. 


it = 


Ramondin has implemented a reuse/ 
recycling program. Recyclability is one of 
tin’s great merits. Ramondin’s recycling 
program encourages wineries to return 
plastic trays for reuse in new tin capsule 
orders. Tin is an excellent replacement for 
environmentally undesirable metals and 
plastics. Ramondin buys the purest tin 
and processes the metal into the perfect 
closure. Ramondin’s continued commit- 
ment to protecting the environment has 
led to development of water-based 
paints — no more solvents. 

When designing new packaging, 
Ramondin can advise which capsule is 
best with a given label. If only bottling 
small wine batches, ask about Ramon- 
din’s stock capsules. 

For more information, contact: 

Ramondin USA, Inc. 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr., Ste. G 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/944-2277; fax: 707/257-1408 

e-mail: ramondinusa@ramondinusa.com 
PLEASE SEE RAMONDIN USA, INC. AD, PAGE 5. 
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A.O. WILSON LTD. 

Now in its 63rd year of serving the 
alcohol beverage industry, A.O. Wilson 
offers a variety of packaging supplies 
and equipment. 

Bottle finishing and decorating: 

1. neck/full bottle sleeve decoration 
2. PVC heat-shrink bottle capsules 

3. foil and polylam champagne hoods 
4. pleated bottle foils 

5. dipping wax 

6. wine bags and boxes (bag-in-box) 
7. bottle netting 

8. wine bottles 

Closures: 
1.natural corks: tee corks, still wine 
corks, Champagne corks 
2. ROPP closures 
3. Stelcap aluminum caps for BVS bot- 
tle finishes 
4. crown caps 
5. plastic caps 
6. Pfefferkorn plastic stoppers — for 
sparkling wine, still wine, or custom- 
designed caps 
7.muselets — for plastic stoppers and 
Champagne corks 


ao wilson 


Packaging equipment: 
1. hand-held shrink gun for PVC cap- 
sules 
2. pressure-sensitive labeler 
3. capsule dispensers 
4. bag filler 
5. pressure filler 

Please contact A.O. Wilson to dis- 
cuss your future screw cap plans, cap- 
sule, foil, cap, bidule, cork, or wire- 
hood requirements. 

For more information, contact: 

A.O. Wilson Ltd. 

PO Box 820, Bolton, Ontario 

Canada, L7E 5T5 

tel: 905/857-1511; fax: 905/857-0325 

e-mail: aowilson@on.aibn.com 

Western U.S. and Canada 

Hubert Oliver 

tel: 250/764-2645 

e-mail: hsoliver@shaw.ca 

website: www.aowilson.ca 
PLEASE SEE A.O. WILSON AD, PAGE 79. 
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CorkTEC 

CorkTec better serves the East Coast 
and North America by receiving stop- 
pers directly from Portugal, saving 
both time and money on the delivery 
of cork stopper inventory. 

CorkTec has between one and two 
million stoppers in a Connecticut facil- 
ity ready for branding with a cus- 
tomer’s logo. CorkTec’s large inven- 
tory and new equipment will ensure 
on-time delivery and the ability to 
respond immediately to each cus- 
tomer’s needs. 


i) 


The Stafford Springs, CT facility is a 
newly constructed, climate-controlled 
clean room, which contains the latest 
state-of-the-art branding, treatment, 
and packaging equipment in the 
industry. The Connecticut facility has 
an internal quality control laboratory 
and an extensive QC program. Although 
CorkTec’s stopper inventory is tested 
by an independent laboratory in 
Portugal, CorkTec performs a series of 
additional tests to ensure the customer 
receives the best quality stoppers. 

CorkTec’s mission is to supply the 
growing market of small, medium, 
and large wineries and vineyards by 
processing small to large orders with 
minimal lead times. 

For more information, contact: 

CorkTec 

17 Middle River Dr. 

Stafford Springs, CT 06076 

tel: 860/851-9417; fax: 860/749-3478 

e-mail: sales@CorkTec.com 

website: www.CorkTec.com. 
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BERGIN GLASS IMPRESSIONS 

Bergin Glass (BGI) has provided 
premier glass decorative services to 
the wine industry since 1988. BGI built 
its reputation on creating high-end 
artisan work, beginning with etched 
and hand-painted wine bottles. This 
decorating option has been almost 
exclusively reserved for large format 
SASS —— lhe) Be ve) ATA. 


BERGIN 


In 1996, BGI added decorative ser- 
vices of direct screen-printing and 
decal applications. Screen-printed 
wine labels are produced on one-color, 
two-color, four-color, or six-color 
machines. Direct-screen printing has 
grown in popularity as the wine 
industry becomes more knowledge- 
able on the merits and benefits of this 
type of packaging. Direct-screen print- 
ing allows designers and wineries to 
be bolder and more creative in label 
design, by allowing more use of the 
overall bottle surface — front and back. 

Production managers and winemak- 
ers welcome screen-printed bottles, 
because they do not create disruptions 
on the bottling line. Labels can never 
be scuffed, applied crooked, wrinkle, 
or appear to bubble and fog (think 
pressure-sensitive). 

In June, 2008, BGI added a fully 
automated six-color print machine to 
their production line-up, providing 
more capacity to serve the continued 
growth of the wine industry. 

For more information, contact: 

Bergin Glass Impressions 

2511 Napa Valley Corporate Dr., Ste. 111 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/224-0111; fax: 707/224-4185 

e-mail: mike@berginglass.com 

website: www.berginglass.com 
PLEASE SEE BERGIN GLASS AD, PAGE 65. 


ZORK USA 


Package your point of difference. 
ZORK is a wine closure that delivers 
innovation, design, and functionality 
that solves the problems of cork taint 
and random oxidation. 

ZORK®: 
¢ Consistent and predictable oxygen 
transmission rate (OTR). 

e ZORK will not leak, taint, or conta- 
minate wine. 

e¢ ZORK is easy to apply and works 
with a variety of filling/capping 
equipment. 


e¢ In independent consumer accep- 
tance research conducted by a major 
U.S. wine company, a majority of 
respondents ranked ZORK in the top 
three in preference of available wine 
closures, ahead of cork and screw 
caps. 

For more information, contact: 

ZORK USA 

951 Douglas Rd., Batavia, IL 60510 

toll-free: 866/996-9675; fax: 630/406-8442 

e-mail: info@zorkusa.com 

website: www.zorkusa.com 
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Scott LABORATORIES, INC. 

Scott Laboratories is one of the old- 
est American suppliers of packaging 
materials to the North American wine 
and beer industries. For over 50 years, 
it has been on the leading edge of the 
industry — emphasizing quality, ser- 
vice, and innovation. Scott Labs offers 
a broad range of products, including 
natural corks, screwcaps, champagne 
corks, and wirehoods. 


Scott Laboratories is a founding and 
continuing member of the Cork Qual- 
ity Council, working to control and 
eliminate TCA in corks. Scott screens 
all corks for TCA using SPME machin- 
ery in Portugal and at ETS Labora- 
tories. 

Scott Laboratories offers Alplast 
Chiusure SpA screwcaps that have a 
broad range of artwork possibilities, 
such as hot stamping, and printing 
using lithographic and offset pro- 
cesses. Several liner options are avail- 
able. 

For champagne corks and wire- 
hoods, Scott Laboratories continues its 
long-term relationship with Relvas 
Corticas and ICAS SpA. Relvas 
Corticas is unique among champagne 
cork suppliers — all wood is purchased 
directly from the forest, and all materi- 
als are sourced and processed in- 
house. ICAS is the world’s largest and 
most advanced producer of wire- 
hoods, and the leading supplier in 
Europe, North America, and Australia. 

For more information, contact: 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

PO Box 4559, Petaluma, CA 94955 

tel: 707/765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674 

e-mail: info@scottlab.com 

website: www.scottlab.com 
PLEASE SCOTT LABORATORIES ADS, PAGES 39, 56. 
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WS PACKAGING GROUP, INC. 

The WS Packaging Group San Luis 
Obispo, CA facility specializes in wine 
label production, and is one of the few 
label printers offering both pressure- 
sensitive and sheet-fed glue-applied 
labels from the same facility, utilizing 
UV flexographic, digital, offset, and 
web-offset production. 


to-night! 
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WS Packaging Group’s focus in San 
Luis Obispo focus is ultra-high-end 
wine labels, meeting discriminating 
winery demands with exact color 
matching, tight registration, metallic 
foil application, sculptured embossing, 
intricate die-cutting, hexachrome color 
process, and just-in-time delivery. 

WSP has multiple manufacturing 
facilities across the U.S., and over 70 
sales representatives for local and 
regional sales and service. 

For more information, contact: 

WS Packaging Group, Inc. 

1102 Jefferson St., Algoma, WI 54201 

tel: 800/340-3424 x6231; fax: 920/487-7074 

e-mail: tdeegan@wspackaging.com 

website: www.wspackaging.com 


SPARFLEX CALIFORNIA 

Sparflex California, is a subsidiary 
of the Sparflex Group. The Sparflex 
Group incorporates five manufactur- 
ing facilities for capsules and spark- 
ling wine foils in France, Germany and 
in the U.S. (Ukiah, CA). Sparflex spe- 
cializes in tin capsules; aluminium 
capsules; polylam capsules; PVC cap- 
sules; foils for sparkling wine, and 
wirehoods. 


Sparflex has very complex and 
detailed design capabilities in its prod- 
uct portfolio. Polylam capsules can be 
printed with up to seven colors on the 
side. Foils can be embossed, hot- 
stamped, or have heliographic multi- 
color designs on the head and skirt. A 
technique that allows a two-color 
embossing juxtaposition on the head 
of tin capsules has been developed. 

Sparflex had two facilities in 
California with stock on-hand of tin 
and polylam capsules, foils, and wire- 
hoods in several colors and sizes. 

Sparflex is represented by Pickering 
Winery Supply in parts of Sonoma 
County, the Sierra foothills, Santa Cruz 
mountains, and the states’ of 
Washington and Oregon. 

For more information, contact: 

Sparflex California 

Rui Eduardo Bastos Amaro, V.P. of Sls/ 

Mktg /Acct. Mgr., North America 

Isabelle Prudent, Central Coast sales 

Emily Ewins, inside sales/stock sales 

50 Executive Ct., Ste. A, Napa, CA 94581 

tel: 707/255-6718; fax: 707/255-6719 

e-mail: rui.eduardo@sparflex.com, 

isabelle.prudent@sparflex.com 

Northern California manufacturing plant: 

425A Kunzler Ranch Rd., Ukiah, CA 95482 

tel: 707/462-2963; fax: 707/462-2965 
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UNisouRcE WORLDWIDE, INC. 

Unisource Worldwide, Inc. has 
introduced the first fully compostable, 
clamshell wine shipper trays to help 
vintners and purveyors of wine meet 
their green needs. 

Made from recycled newsprint, 
recycled corrugated paperboard, and 
water, the wine shipper trays meet or 
exceed all packaging toxic limitation 
standards, such as the state of Califor- 
nia’s Toxics in Packaging Prevention Act 
and the European Union’s Directive 
94/62/EC. 

The new wine trays provide optimal 
bottle and label protection using high- 
quality materials and design innova- 
tion. The use of recycled materials in the 
new trays is in keeping with 
Unisource’s commitment to sustainabil- 
ity and environmental responsibility. 


The clamshell packaging units come 
in one-, two-, or three-750ml bottle 
sizes. 

In addition to being environmen- 
tally-friendly, the clamshell packaging 
offers cost benefits. The innovative 
design reduces warehouse space and 
freight costs; cuts time and labor costs 
by easing de-nesting; and protects 
buyers from major price fluctuations 
because manufacturing costs are not 
linked to gas, oil or resin prices. 

For more information, contact: 

Unisource Worldwide, Inc. 

Rod Levitt, Director, Wine Packaging Sales 

3352 Coffey Ln., Ste. B 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/526-7805; fax: 707/526-1407 

e-mail: levitr01@unisourcelink.com 


G3 ENTERPRISES 

G3 Enterprises is a single source 
packaging and logistics solution with 
over 45 years of experience serving the 
wine and spirits industries. 

New offerings include the VINO- 
TOP NA™ synthetic cork and a new 
mobile bottling line. 

VINOTOP NA™, a _ co-extruded, 
alternative wine cork, is designed to 
protect both popular and premium 
wines. It is available in 36- and 42-mm 
lengths, and a variety of colors. 

The new mobile bottling line, serv- 
ing all of California, has the capability 
to fill up to 4,000 cases per 8-hour day. 
Customers can choose from bottling 
services including: 
¢ bottle cleaning /sparging; 

e filling; 
¢ closure application (cork + capsule 
[PVC, polylam or tin] or screwcap); 
¢ pressure-sensitive labeling; 
¢ bottle production coding; 
¢ packaging; 
¢ in-line case printing; 
e glue case-sealing; 
¢ palletizing. 
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G3’s portfolio of products and ser- 
vices includes: 


Labels — Pressure-sensitive and 
cold glue; 

Closures — Capsules, screw caps, 
and synthetic corks; 

Logistics — Grape hauling, ware- 
housing, transportation, and import- 
ing /exporting; 


Mobile Bottling; 

Lab Services — Package integrity 
testing, oxygen management, TCA 
remediation, and process modeling; 

Bottle Decorating — Bottle etching 
and heat transfer labels. 

For more information, contact: 

G3 Enterprises 

Kimberly Jussely, Marketing Specialist 

502 E. Whitmore Ave., Modesto, CA 95358 

tel: 209/341-6813 or toll-free: 800/321-8747 

e-mail: kimberly.jussely@g3enterprises.com 


CENTRAL COAST VINEYARD TEAM 


presents 


4th Annual. 


november 13 & 14 
monterey county fairgrounds _ 
monterey, californi 


innovative program 
latest ag research 
regulatory updat 
practical farming informatio 
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WINE MICROBIOLOGY 


Cost of 
reactive wine 
microbe management 


Even though wine is an inhospitable environment to the 
vast majority of microorganisms found in nature, due to 
its acid and alcohol content, there are still a plethora of 


microbes that can survive in wine. The microbes that exist . 


in wine do not pose a threat to human health, but they can 
cause spoilage, thus negatively impacting wine product 
quality. 

The various types of wine spoilage caused by yeast, bacte- 
ria, and mold include off-aromas/off-flavors (acetic acid, 
ethyl acetate, 4-ethyl phenol [4-EP], buttery, 2,4,6-trichloro- 
anisole [TCA], and mousiness), cosmetic issues (films, sedi- 
ment, viscosity, and off-colors), bitterness, and formation of 
compounds that can affect human health (biogenic amines 
and ethyl carbamate). 

Unfortunately, prevention and management of wine 
spoilage microbes can be difficult, complex, and costly for 
several reasons: 
¢ a wide variety of spoilage microbes can exist in wine, 
¢ multiple spoilage issues can be caused by a single microor- 
ganism, 

* a single wine defect can be caused by different microbes, 
and 
¢ winemaking is generally a prolonged process. 

A comparison of the cost of proactively versus reactively 
managing wine spoilage microbes demonstrates that vintners 
who wait until they have a problem pay a significantly higher 
price than those who take a preventive approach. 

In many industries around the world, companies use a 
tool called the “Cost of Poor Quality” (COPQ) to determine 
the direct and indirect costs that are generated as a conse- 
quence of producing defective products. 

Direct costs include: all costs up to the point of rejecting a 
product, and then the rework costs, cost of labor and mater- 
ial, disposition cost, and lost opportunity costs. 

Indirect costs include: loss in market share, cost of failing 
to meet customer expectations, lost potential for higher prof- 
its, cost of reduced operating efficiency, costs associated with 
disposal of defective material, and labor associated with 
ordering replacement material. 

When COPQ was examined across several industries, it 
was estimated that, for the average manufacturing and ser- 
vice companies, COPQ accounts for 20% to 40% of gross sales 
each year.' Taking 20% of sales as a starting point, this means 
that most companies spend one entire day of each five-day 
workweek dealing with COPQ (rework, labor, materials, 
etc.). That’s at least 52 days of lost revenue every year, which 
for many companies can add up to millions of dollars each 
year. 


_ by Robert Tracy with Bevan Skaalen 
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Reducing COPQ can be achieved by instituting a Quality 
Management System (QMS) that provides a closed loop cor- 
rective action process. In a production operation, when non- 
conformances, deviations, out-of-specifications, and cus- 
tomer complaints occur, corrective actions need to be 
instituted to resolve quality problems. The concept of how a 
QMS can be specifically applied to the winemaking process 
will be the subject of a later column. 

In the past 10 years, technological advances throughout 
the supply chain have reduced barriers to entry for wineries 
worldwide, resulting in an extremely competitive market- 
place. This competition has significantly elevated the quality 
expectations for wine producers. 

The combination of more regulations being enforced for 
wine products (primarily in Europe and Japan) and more dis- 
cerning wine consumers is driving wine producers to contin- 
ually improve the quality of their product. As grapegrowers 
and wineries continually drive to improve product quality, 
they must start taking into account the concept of COPQ, so 
they can minimize revenue losses. COPQ can be applied to all 
production aspects of the wine industry, from grapegrowing 
through wine distribution. 

We can use the concept of COPQ in the wine industry to 
compare the cost of proactively versus reactively managing 
wine spoilage microbes during the winemaking process, for 
example. By tracking the cost of each approach, (from grape 
receiving to finished product), we can see how reactive man- 
agement leads to significant increases in both direct and indi- 
rect costs for a winery. 


Direct cost analysis of proactive and 
reactive wine microbe management 

When examining a microbial management program 
from a cost perspective, it is critical to take into account its 
relationship to COPQ. When looking at the costs of an 
effective microbial monitoring program, costs can be 
deceiving. 

At first glance, the cost of monitoring a winery’s inven- 
tory can look prohibitive, and the benefits can be decep- 
tively hard to quantify. From a COPQ perspective, how- 
ever, the benefits gained by establishing an effective 
microbial management program can lead to the realization 
of substantial cost savings in addition to the known quality 
benefits. 

For example, let’s perform a basic cost/benefit analysis 
for two fictional wineries producing premium wine. The 
first winery has adopted a proactive microbial manage- 
ment program with the intent of improving overall wine 
quality while at the same time reducing the probability of 
rework. The second winery is operating in a reactive style, 
in which remedial actions are taken after defects are found 
in their inventory. 

Table I shows the direct costs that the two wineries would 
theoretically incur as a result of proactively in place of reac- 
tively managing wine spoilage microbes during a one-year 
period. 
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Indirect cost of reactively managing 
wine spoilage microbes 

The indirect costs of reactively managing wine spoilage 
microbes, while not easily quantifiable, are usually greater 
than direct costs and thus can have a more dramatic 
impact on the winery bottom line. Indirect costs are not 
immediately apparent, but rather develop over the long 
run. 

For example, during wine production, wine microbes 
can cause the formation of VA, 4-EP, 4-EG, TCA, or mousi- 
ness. At high levels, these compounds must be removed 
for regulatory and/or quality reasons, which can lead to 
reduced operating efficiencies. If these types of wine defi- 
ciencies occur over an extended period of time (several 
years in a row), employees can start to lose confidence in 
the quality of the product they are involved in producing, 
which can lead to reduced employee performance and 
retention. 


The indirect costs associated with generating poor quality » 


products do not end within the confines of the winery, but 
can extend into the marketplace also. For example, if forma- 
tion of the above mentioned compounds are not managed 
proactively and they are present at organoleptically 
detectable levels in product sent to the marketplace, a high 
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probability exists that the winery will lose customers: 1) dis- 
tributors or restaurants will delay or even prevent entry into 
the market, and/or 2) consumers will reject the wine. Both of 
these scenarios can significantly cut into a winery’s annual 
revenue. 


Summary 

The above analysis of the direct and indirect costs associ- 
ated with the reactive management of wine spoilage 
microbes demonstrates how critical it is for each winery to 
develop, implement, and maintain a proactive microbial 
management program. In the above scenario, the cost savings 
associated with program amounted to an annual savings of 
$28,294. These savings are in addition to the product quality 
increases that would be realized due to decreased rework and 
handling of the wine. 

Although there are many different theories regarding the 
frequency of microbial monitoring necessary, the types of 
analysis to be performed, and the acceptable limits of 
microbes, the key point of this column is to demonstrate how 
important it is for wineries to take a proactive approach to 
managing microbes. In the long run, wineries that employ a 
proactive microbial management strategy will benefit from 
reduced costs and improved quality wines. 
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WINE MICROBIOLOGY 


Winery #2 — Reactive microbial management approaches 


Table 1: Direct costs associated with proactively in place of reactively managing wine spoilage microbes* 
Winery #1 — Proactive microbial management approach 
Frequency Total 

Cost Cost Cost # Wine of Activity Average Cost for 
Activity Location Location Location Lots (#/yr) X Cost Activity 
Microbiology Monitoring Wages & Benefits Laboratory Supplies 5 7 $50 $5250! 
Oenological Practices Wages & Benefits Filtration N/A 15 $50 $750° 
Wine Preservation Wages & Benefits SO, Additions Lysozyme Additions N/A 1 $3180 $3180° 
Rework (VA Removal) Wages & Benefits Vendor N/A 0.5 (50% Reduction) $8195 $4098*° 
Rework Wages & Benefits Vendor N/A 0.5 (50% Reduction) $8195 $4098*° 
(4-EP/4-EG Removal) 
Rework Wages & Benefits _ Filtration Supplies N/A 0 $0.00 $0.00” 
(Additional Filtration/ 
Wine Movements/ 
Treatments) 
Root Cause Analysis Wages & Benefits N/A 0 $0.00 $0.00 
Total Annual Cost $17,376 


Frequency Total 

Cost Cost Cost # Wine of Activity Average Cost for 
Activity Location Location Location Lots (#/yr) X Cost Activity 
Microbiology Monitoring Wages & Benefits Laboratory Supplies 1) 0 $0.00 $0.00 
Oenological Practices Wages & Benefits Filtration N/A 15 $50 $750° 
Wine Preservation Wages & Benefits SO, Additions Lysozyme Additions N/A 0 $0.00 $0.00 
Rework (VA Removal) Wages & Benefits Vendor N/A 1 $8195 $8195*° 
Rework Wages & Benefits Vendor N/A 1 $8195 $8195°* 
(4-EP/4-EG Removal) 
Rework Wages & Benefits Filtration Supplies N/A i $28,000 $28,000’ 
(Additional Filtration/ 
Wine Movements/ 
Treatments) 
Root Cause Analysis Wages & Benefits N/A 2 $640 $12808 
Total Annual Cost $45,670 


*Assumptions: 

1. Monitoring includes bi-monthly microbial plating. 

2. Assuming one filtration per lot. 

3. Assuming that 12,000 gallons of wine needs to be treated with lysozyme. 
4 


. Early identification of potential spoilage microbes leading to early intervention to prevent spoilage (i.e. increased SO2 levels, lysozyme, 
filtration) reduces the requirement for VA removal and 4EP/EG removal by 50%. 


. Presence of wine spoilage microbes causes 12,000 gallons of wine to be treated for VA removal at a cost of $0.60 per gallon. 


6. Presence of wine spoilage microbes causes 12,000 gallons of wine to be treated for 4-EP/4-ethyl guaiacol (4-EG) removal at a cost of $0.60 per 
gallon. 


Oo 


7. Decreased rework necessary for additional filtration, wine movements, and wine treatments leads to a reduction of one headcount for winery 
cellar crew. 


8. Each root cause analysis event requires four employees eight hours to complete at an average of $20 per hour per employee. 


Dr. Robert Tracy, with nine years of scientific research expe- 
rience and seven years of winery laboratory and quality control/- 
quality assurance experience, specializes in wine chemistry and 
microbiology, winery sanitation, and QA/QC. He is co-founder 
of BevTrac Mobile Quality Systems LLC, based in Windsor, CA 
(www.bevtracquality.com), providing a mobile wine laboratory 
and consulting services to the wine industry. Please direct 
inquiries to robert.tracy@bevtracquality.com or tel: 707/239- 
8581. 


Bevan Skaalen has eight years’ experience inyplementing quality assur- 
ance/control techniques in the biotechnology and wine industries. He spe- 
cializes in QA/QC programs, and process optimization techniques. He is 
the co-founder of BevTrac Mobile Quality Systems and can be reached at 
bevan.skaalen@bevtracquality.com or tel: 707/239-8579. & 
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COMPLIANCE COUNSELING 


Hospitality 
compliance 
guidelines for 
California wineries 


Laws regarding hospitality activities at wineries are generally 
created and enforced at the state level. In California, the 
Department of Alcoholic Beverage Control (ABC) is charged 
with the permitting and ensuring compliance with regula- 
tions and policies that govern hospitality functions for winer- 
ies, including wine tasting and events, such as festivals and 
winemaker dinners. 

There is much confusion about what a winery can and can- 


not do in tasting and event settings and this column offers basic 


compliance guidelines for California wineries in these areas. 


Tasting rooms 

All licensed California wineries may sell their wines 
directly to consumers. In addition, unless local zoning rules 
prohibit public tasting, the ABC allows the public to sample 
wines at the winery or at the winery’s licensed offsite tasting 
room. 

A licensed winegrower in California must produce not less 
than 50% of the wine sold on its licensed premises to retail 
consumers, and a winery may not sell wine brands it does not 
own. Sales of other retail items — such as T-shirts and glass- 
ware — are not regulated by the ABC and are permitted by 
most local zoning authorities. 

California ABC wine-tasting guidelines make the distinc- 
tion between a taste (no more than one ounce) and onsite 
consumption (any serving larger than one ounce). The purpose 
of wine tasting is to allow the consumer to become 
acquainted with a wine, and the California Legislature has 
determined that one ounce is adequate for that purpose. 

Tasting room staff use special pouring devices that release 
only a one-ounce pour or glassware with a line that clearly 
marks a one-ounce serving. A winery may only provide three 
one-ounce samples of its product (wine produced for or by 
the winery and under labels owned by the winery) while fur- 
nishing samples at an on-sale licensed premise. Wineries are 
not authorized to sell a glass of wine for consumption 
although they may charge a fee for tasting if they choose. 

A “single tasting of wine” is defined as a one-ounce pour 
in the context of an on-sale licensee instructing consumers in 
a section of the code about on-sale licenses. ABC published a 
memo (May, 2007) stating that the intent of Rule 53 govern- 
ing wine tasting at wineries is the same. 


Duplicate licensing 

Licensed California wineries may have one onsite tasting 
room adjacent to their production facility and one offsite tast- 
ing room. A winery operator with an offsite tasting room 
must hold a duplicate Winegrower license for that location. A 


by Rachel Dumas Rey 


duplicate license may also be issued for offsite warehousing 
or a business office. The rules are the same for onsite and off- 
site tasting rooms. 


Shared tasting rooms 

Like offsite tasting rooms, shared tasting rooms must 
adhere to the same laws and regulations as a stand alone tast- 
ing room, and each participating winery must apply for and 
obtain a duplicate license at the shared facility. Each licensee 
will be required to sign specific conditions for the operation 
of the joint tasting room. 

The issuance of a duplicate license for a shared tasting 
room counts as a winery’s one offsite tasting room. 
Guidelines are subject to interpretation, but generally, shared 
tasting rooms must use some sort of divider on the tasting bar 
to define the areas where each licensee’s wine will be poured. 
The remainder of the room may be shared. 

Individual wineries must maintain separate accounting 
records and pay their own taxes. The wineries may share tast- 
ing room staff, but all licensees are held responsible if one 
party violates any laws or regulations. 


Picnic areas 

Many wineries have outdoor spaces and picnic areas 
adjacent to their production facilities. It is common practice for 
wineries to allow guests to drink wine in these areas, which are 
not part of the licensed winery. Winery staff should not open a 
bottle of wine that has been purchased for this purpose. 

Until recently, rules about wine consumption at wineries 
have been low on the list of ABC enforcement priorities, but 
the agency does have the authority to bring a nuisance case 
against a winery for allowing this activity, whether the picnic 
area is part of the licensed premises or not. The rationale is 
that the law does not permit people to buy a beer at 7-Eleven 
and drink it in the parking lot, so they shouldn’t be able to go 
to a winery and essentially do the same thing. We can expect 
more scrutiny from ABC in this area in the future. 

In addition to mounting concerns about onsite wine con- 
sumption at wineries, wine sales to minors are becoming an 
area of special concern, and the ABC has conducted sting 
operations at wineries in recent months. First-time offenders 
can expect a 15-day suspension of their license and a $750 to 
$3,000 fine. Repeat offenders will face greater penalties, 
including revocation of their license. 


AB 2004 

In February 2008, California Assemblywoman Noreen 
Evans (D-7th district), who represents Napa, Solano, and 
Sonoma counties, introduced Assembly Bill 2004 to legit- 
imize onsite consumption of wine in designated areas at 
wineries. Originally, the bill created a duplicate license for an 
area outside the winery premises for consumption of wine 
purchased at the winery. 

This concept of a “picnic license” was short-lived, and the 
bill was amended to allow consumption in wine tasting 
rooms or at adjacent picnic areas without any additional 
license. The bill, which is sponsored by the California Wine 
Institute, was unanimously passed by the California 
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Assembly Organization Committee in 
April. AB2004 was passed by the 
California Assembly on May 15, 2008. 
The Senate Government Organization 
Committee will hear and vote on the 
bill some time in June and the full 
Senate will vote on the bill some time 
this summer. 
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Onsite winery events 

Typically, two types of events are 
held at wineries — those that showcase 
the wines (such as winemaker dinners) 
and those in which a person or group 
leases the winery for a charitable event. 
Both kinds of events are permissible 
and may occur after regular business 
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hours, although not between the hours 
of 2. AM and 6AM. 

The purpose of a winemaker dinner 
is to provide an intimate experience in 
which consumers can get to know the 
character, nature, and history of the 
wines. These dinners also allow con- 
sumers to learn more about the wine in 
relation to food, an opportunity that is 
not usually available in a tasting room. 

Winemaker dinners that are not open 
to the public and are attended by invited 
guests are considered to be private events. 
During private events, wineries may sell 
full glasses of their own wine, and wine 
and beer purchased from a wholesaler to 
patrons during private events held at the 
licensed premises. The same rules apply 
when a winery leases a portion of its facil- 
ity for a wedding or other private event. 

Wineries often host charitable 
fundraisers for nonprofit groups. If 
the nonprofit group wishes to have 
wine or other alcoholic beverages 
(sparkling wine, for example) avail- 
able for guests, a licensed caterer 
must obtain a license to sell and serve 
wine or beer not produced by the 
licensed Winegrower in addition to 
the wine produced on site. 

The California ABC will issue one- 
day permits to nonprofit organizations 
for wine tasting and sales on the win- 
ery premises, but not within the 
licensed premises. The ABC may grant 
a catering authorization at a winery for 
beer and wine only. A winery may 
donate wine and labor to the non- 
profit for the event. 

If the winery desires to surrender its 
license for a private event and have a 
caterer bring in alcohol, ABC may 
grant a catering authorization at a win- 
ery for beer and wine only. Distilled 
spirits or cocktails may not be served 
inside the licensed winery area. If the 
event is on the winery grounds, but 
outside the license area, beer, wine and 
distilled spirits may be served. 

The winery must submit an ABC- 
231 form surrendering its license for 
the date and time of the catered event 
and the caterer must obtain a Catering 
Authorization for the event. During 
these events, the caterer will obtain all 
the alcohol from wineries and whole- 
salers and will be the only business to 
profit from the alcohol sales. 
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Offsite events 

Offsite wine events regulated by 
California ABC include winemaker 
dinners at restaurants and festivals. 
Festivals include those sponsored by 
nonprofit organizations held for the 
purpose of promoting wine (even 
though the proceeds may go to an 
unrelated charity) and festivals and 
fairs with a broader scope, in which 
participation by wineries is not the 
focus. 

A winery that hosts a dinner at an 
offsite restaurant may pour its own 
wine for dinner guests but must 
adhere to California ABC guidelines 
for tasting, meaning a one-ounce pour 
and not more than three one-ounce 
pours per course in a meal. 

The main difference between wine- 
maker dinners held at the winery com- 
pared to those held offsite is that wine 


(by the bottle or case) may not be pur- | 


chased to take home at these offsite 
dinners — participants must place 
their orders at the winery during regu- 
lar business hours. 

Wine festivals often occur at winer- 
ies. The hosting winery must surrender 
its license for the event so that the non- 
profit sponsor can obtain a one-day 
event permit for that location. One-day 
permits can also be obtained for events 
in public spaces, such as _ parks. 
Wineries may pour wine for con- 
sumers to taste inside the designated 
event area, but they may not sell wine 
(by the bottle or case) at the event. 

The California ABC licenses other 
nonprofit sponsored events, including 
fairs and cultural gatherings, to allow 
wine tasting. For these events — where 
wine tasting and promotion are not the 
primary focus — wineries can obtain a 
wine sales event permit that allows 
them to sell wine directly to consumers. 

The permit is available from ABC, 
and no public posting is required. The 
annual fee is $50, and the permit 
holder must obtain ABC approval 
before each event. Wine sales are lim- 
ited to 1,250 gallons per event and 
5,000 gallons annually. The permit may 
not be used more than twice in a 
month at any one location. 

Unfortunately, the California ABC 
does not publish an operating guide 
for wineries and tasting rooms. 


Additional information may always be 
obtained from your local ABC office 
and a listing of those offices can be 
found at www.abc.ca.gov. ABC offices 
conduct training and outreach with 
individual wineries and wine trade 
associations upon request. 6 


Rachel Dumas Rey is president of 
Compli, a full service beverage compliance 
firm in Paso Robles, CA. Prior to establish- 
ing Compli in 1997, she worked for the 
U.S. Department of Commerce's Export 
Administration in Washington D.C. 
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PERSONNEL POINT OF VIEW 


| Management 
“ metrics: 
It’s in the numbers 


How do you know if you're doing all you can to be an effective 
manager? The bottom-line measure of your effectiveness as a 
leader and people-developer is whether your team achieves the 
results expected. But does this really give you the whole picture, 
or provide you with the information you need to take action? 
Perhaps you could have taken steps to strengthen your team’s 
performance — perhaps they could have surpassed the goal. 

Winery managers often ask us what metrics they should 
be using as key indicators of effectiveness. These leaders are 
used to checking the pulse of their performance on a regular 
basis in other areas of their jobs — using monthly budget 
reports to monitor financial performance; or sales revenue 
reports for sales performance, for example. 

When it comes to people management, most winery man- 
agers measure effectiveness by looking at numbers, such as 
turnover; absenteeism; percentage of performance reviews com- 
pleted on-time; salary actual to budget; and FTE to budget. While 
these numbers are interesting, many of them are transactional 
measures used to monitor compliance with procedures. These 
metrics don’t tell us whether the performance review provided 
valuable feedback to the employee or the salary is competitive. 
They don’t tell us about conditions that could be changed to pre- 
vent or reduce absenteeism and turnover. 

More valuable measures are proactive and strategic and 
ensure you are being as effective as possible in your people man- 
agement responsibilities. In this column, we will discuss such 
metrics in three key areas — hiring, orienting, and developing 
staff. They will help put you on the right track. In each area, there 
are two types of measures: “leading indicators” and “perfor- 
mance measures.” Leading indicators can be put in place proac- 
tively and are designed to monitor processes that have been 
shown to significantly increase the effectiveness of a manage- 
ment activity. Performance measures help you assess the effec- 
tiveness of a management activity after it has taken place. 


UALITY OF HIRE — One of the most important decisions 

you make as a leader is selecting who will be part of your 
team. To assure “quality of hire,” your selection process must 
be grounded in the requirements of the job: knowledge, skills 
and abilities; attitude and motivation; and cultural fit, both 
with the organization and with your customers. 

In many organizations, the measures associated with the 
staffing process are transactional: cost of hire, time to fill the 
job, and so on. More valuable measures tell you whether the 
candidate is a great fit for the position. To ensure you have 
created the optimal selection process that will consistently 
lead to high quality hires, here are some numbers you could 
review and strive to improve. 


EADING INDICATORS — Measure the percentage of staff 
positions with the following in place: 
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¢ Thorough, current job descriptions defining the duties and 
requirements for the job; 

e Thorough, current job profiles defining the attitude, 
motivation, and cultural fit requirements of the job; 

e Standard interview questions that gather data on the skills 
and motivational requirements of the job; 

e Assessment tests identified where skill evaluation is 
required; 

e “Ready now” persons of talent have been identified, 
either internally or externally. 


ERFORMANCE MEASURES — Ninety days after the hire, 
managers use these measures to evaluate the new hires: 
Overall fit of skills and abilities to job requirements; 
Motivational fit for the job; 

Overall productivity; 

Likelihood to stay with the winery; and 

Probability of promotion or exceptional performance after 
one year. 


ME TO CONTRIBUTION — When a new employee comes on 

board, there is always a learning curve. Even if new hires 
have done similar jobs in their prior employment, it takes 
time to learn the specifics of your winery’s processes and 
your team’s priorities. This learning curve eats into the 
productivity of the team and its ability to achieve its goals. 
There is also a cost to employee satisfaction. Studies show 
that when new employees are left floundering, they lose 
motivation and confidence. It then becomes even more 
difficult to integrate them into the organization. 

Most organizations do not measure the effectiveness of 
their orientation practices. If measures do exist, they are often 
designed to ensure that employees have received the 
required paperwork or mandated training. Thorough 
orientation and integration into the team are key to making 
your new hire a valuable addition to your workforce. In order 
to shorten the time it takes to bring them to productive per- 
formance, there are a variety of metrics you could monitor. 


Teore INDICATORS track the percentage of: 

¢ Processes with procedure manuals outlining key steps in 
the process: resources required, frequently asked questions, 
and “go to” person for decisions and support; 

¢ Departments with orientation programs, including an 
overview of the department’s mission and goals, description 
of various positions and responsibilities, meeting key indi- 
viduals who interface with the position and department, 
establishing a “buddy” to provide information and support 
during the first 90 days, etc.; 

¢ Positions with clear 90-day goals, including specific action 
steps, resources, and check-ins to ensure successful comple- 
tion, and; 

¢ Positions offering formal training, if required to master the 
tasks. 


ERFORMANCE MEASURES — Measure the percentage of new 
hires who are: 

¢ Productive within the appropriate amount of time; and 

¢ Achieving performance objectives after 90 days. 
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ALUE CREATION — Once an employee has been integrated 

into the team, the management challenge becomes creat- 
ing value for the organization through this human resource. 
For some of us, talking about people as “resources” seems 
cold and mechanical. After all, a person is not a thing, like a 
barrel or a bunch of grapes. 

Nevertheless, a person is a resource, one with associated costs, 
such as wages, benefits, and equipment. Understanding the 
value gained through this expense is important from a purely 
business perspective and from a human perspective. Studies 
show that people who know they are adding value to the orga- 
nization they are working for are much happier in their jobs than 
those who are not aware of their contribution. 


OW DOES AN EMPLOYEE CREATE VALUE? The most obvious 
way is through productivity. Are the products or services 
they produce generating income for the winery? Does that 
income offset the expense of their employment? 
Usually managers are clearly focused on this type of value 


creation. Many do a great job of ensuring that employees know . 


the mechanics of their jobs and are able to produce results at an 
acceptable level. These managers use regular performance 
reviews and staff meetings as tools for providing feedback and 
problem solving support, which in turn increase productivity. 
The second type of value creation is achieved through 
growth and development. By gaining knowledge and skills, the 
employee becomes more able to add value to the winery. Many 
managers and organizations are not strategically focused on this 
aspect of value creation. In fact, training and development are 
often seen as expenses rather than as investments. One of the 
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reasons we have seen for this is that skill building is not posi- 
tioned within the organization as a value-creation activity. 
Development activities are often measured as transactions — 
the number of participants, the number of sessions conducted. 
However, the value and success of these efforts are significantly 
enhanced when they are designed around strategically important 
skills and are evaluated based upon the capabilities that partici- 
pants bring back into the workplace after their training experience. 
The metrics listed here will help you monitor your efforts 
to position growth and development as strategic activities. 


Viroine INDICATORS — 

e The percentage of strategic results that have been ana- 
lyzed to identify the core competencies required to deliver 
these results; 

e The percentage of staff positions with identified strategic 
core competencies; and 

e The percentage of strategic core competencies with skill- 
building training or mentoring programs. 


eerorence MEASURES — 

e The percentage of employees rated competent or better in 
the strategic core competencies of their positions; 

e The percentage of employees cross-trained; 
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e The percentage of leadership positions filled from within; 
e The ratio of the dollar investment in training to the dollar 
increase in sales; 

e The ratio of the dollar investment in training to the per- 
centage increase in customer satisfaction; and 

e The percentage of front-line staff rated knowledgeable, 
timely, helpful, and courteous by customers. 


Conclusion 

Finding ways to measure and monitor your success as a 
leader and developer of people can be challenging. However, the 
results will be well worth the effort. Studies have shown that the 
very fact of measuring and monitoring brings an activity into 
focus and causes improvement. If you choose to implement one 
or more of these measures, you will see the impact. 

It has been said, “One measure of leadership is the caliber 
of people who choose to follow you.” You could also say that 
another measure of leadership is the caliber of people YOU 
choose and develop. These metrics will help you choose and 
develop a team of excellent people. = 


A&J Vineyard Supply 56 707-963-5354 707-967-8242 aj-vineyardsupply.com 


Agajanian Vineyards 79 559-448-0558 559-448-0565 agajanian.com 
Alcan Packaging 63 707-257-6481 707-257-8028 stelvin.alcan.com 
Amador Cty Winegrape Growers24 209-245-6772 Same amadorwinegrapes.com 
American Ag Credit 22 707-545-1200 707-545-9400 tlindley@agloan.com 


americantartaric.com 


American Tartaric Products 72 707-836-6840 707-836-6843 
7 info@aowilson.ca 


AO Wilson Ltd. 9 905-857-1511 905-857-0325 


Atago USA 64877-ATAGO-USA 425-637-2110 atago.net/usa 
Barrel Builders 42 707-942-4291 707-942-5426 barrel@napanet.net 
Begerow USA 41 585-398-2783 585-398-0067 bob.spadafora@begerow.com 
Bergin Glass Impressions 65 707-224-0111 707-224-4185 berginglass.com 
Bird Gard LLC 28 888-332-2328 birdgard.com 
The Boswell Company 97 415-457-3955 415-457-0304 _ staff@boswellcompany.com 
Brick Packaging 16 866-770-7600 231-947-4962 brickpackaging.com 
Caliber WinePak 73 707-747-1055 707-291-4387 caliberwinepak.com 


California Seed & Plant Lab 64 916-655-1581 916-655-1852 
Castoro Bottling Company 29 805-467-2002 805-467-2004 


randhawa@calspl.com 
niels@castorobottling.com 


Cedar Ridge Vineyards 97 519-676-5512 519-676-5160 

Central Valley Builders Supply20 707-473-9722 cvbsupply.com 
Ciatti Company 47 415-458-5150 415-458-5160 gayle@ciatti.com 
Cipriani Harrison Valves 26 949-589-3978 949-589-3979 Ciprianicorp.com 
Collopack Solutions 19 707-258-3940 707-258-3949 sales@collopack.com 
Compli 97 805-239-4502 805-239-0152 compli-beverage.com 
Cork Quality Council 91 707-887-0141 corkqc.com 
Cork Supply USA 2 707-746-0353 707-746-7471 sales@corksupplyusa.com 
Cortica Benicia USA 43 800-532-2207 707-747-1624 cbcork.com 
Criveller Company 78 905-357-2930 905-374-2930 info@criveller.com 
Cryotech International 17 408-371-3303 408-866-8371 cryotechinternational.com 
Demptos Napa Cooperage 65 707-257-2628 707-257-1622 demptosusa.com 
Dow AgroSciences 61 888-395-PEST dowagro.com 
Encore! 3 707-745-4444 707-748-4444 dave.hammond@encoreglass.com 
ETS Laboratories 38 707-963-4806 707-963-1054 info@etslabs.com 
Euro-Machines, Inc. 20 707-864-5800 707-864-5879 karenateuro@aol.com 
Ganau America 33 800-694-cork 707-939-0671 ganauamerica.com 
Government Liaison Services 60 800-642-6564 703-525-8451 gls@trademarkinfo.com 
Gusmer Enterprises 18 559-485-2692 559-485-4254 sales@gusmerenterprises.com 
Hanna Instruments 36 888-815-6422 401-762-5064 wine@hannainst.com 


Hoyt Shepston 14 800-675-HOYT 650-952-5691 
International Specialty Products10973-872-4403 973-628-3886 
Jaybird Manufacturing 39 888-889-4407 814-235-1827 
Jim’s Supply Co, 59 800-423-8016 661-324-6586 jimssci@jimssupply.com 
JWB Marketing/ Bird Gard32, 55 800-555-9634 803-796-0654 birddamage.com 
Kendall-Jackson Nursery 12 707-836-2021 707-836-2266 kj.com 


fred@hoyt-shepston.com 
info@ispcorp.com 
info@jaybird-mfg.com 


INDEX TO ADWERTISERS 


Anne Heron is a Senior Associate with The Personnel 
Perspective, the North Bay’s leading management consulting firm 
with expertise in Strategic Human Resources, Leadership and 
Management Training, Executive Search, and Recruiting. Anne 
has over 25 years of management and HR experience. You can con- 
tact her at 707/576-7653. 


WANT MECHANIZATION WITH AN EMPHASIS ON QUALITY? 


For mechanical solutions 
from development to the 
harvest, go with a proven 
leader in its field, Pellenc 
New or used, our full line 

of vineyard equipment will 
reduce your costs and 
increase your bottom line 


PELLENC AMERICA, INC. 

3171 GUERNEVILLE RD. SANTA ROSA, CA 95401 
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GW Kent 800-333-4288 734-572-1300 
KLR Machines 75 707-823-2883 707-823-6954 
Koch Membrane Systems 99 888-677-5624 

Laffort Oenologie 7,9,11 707-815-0225 707-251-5593 


info@gwkent.com 
klrmach@pacbell.net 
info@kochmembrane.com 
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Lallemand, Inc. 68 707-526-9809 707-303-6333 lallemandwine.us 
Lescure Engineers: 38 707-575-3427 lescure-engineers.com 
Mercier USA 71 707-251-5818 707-251-5811 mercierusa@aol.com 


Napa Fermentation Supplies 74 707-255-6372 707-255-6462 
Napa Valley Viticultural Fair 95 707-944-8311 
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Nomacorc 13 919-460-2200 919-269-7936 nomacorc.com 
Oak Solutions Group 50, 51 707-259-4988 707-259-5952 pabbott@oaksolutionsgroup.com 
P&L Specialties 71 888-313-7947 707-573-3140 sales@pnlspecialties.com 
Pall Corp. 69 866-905-7255 516-625-3610 — foodandbeverage@pall.com 
Pellenc America 98 707-568-7286 707-568-7369 pellencamerica@pellencus.com 
Personnel Perspective 20 707-576-7653 707-576-8190 info@personnelperspective.com 
Pickering Winery Supply = 57 415-474-1588 415-474-1617 pickering@sbcglobal.net 
Ramondin USA 5 707-499-2277 707-257-1408 ramondinusa@ramondinusa.com 
Ranch Systems 74 415-898-5900 ranchsystems.com 
Raynox, Inc. 42 866-469-4181 450-469-2112 raynoxinc.com 
Rivercap USA 45 707-747-3630 707-746-7471 rivercapusa.com 
St Patrick’s of Texas 61 512-989-9727 512-989-8982 stpats@bga.com 
Saverglass 27 707-259-2930 707-259-2933 saverglass.com 
Scott Laboratories 39,56 707-765-6666 707-765-6674 info@scottlabs.com 
Sonoma County Winegrape 

Commission 77 707-522-5860 sonomawinegrape.org 
Spec Trellising 53 800-237-4594 215-322-5588 info@spectrellising.com 
Sunridge Nurseries 23 661-363-VINE 661-366-4251 sunridgenurseries.com 
Sustainable Ag Expo 89 805-369-2288 sustainableagexpo.org 
Tonnellerie Boutes 8 510-799-1518 510-799-1557 boutesusa@aol.com 


Tonnellerie Quintessence 30 707-935-3452 707-935-3422 _ tonnelleriequintessence.com 
Tonnellerie Saury USA 40 707-944-1330 707-944-1370 info@sauryusa.com 


Turrentine Brokerage 29 415-209-9463 415-209-0079 turrentinebrokerage.com 
TW Boswell 14 707-255-5900 707-255-5952 info@twboswell.com 
Vinotec Group 91 707-224-1813 707-224-4028 vinotecnapa@aol.com 
Vinquiry 70 707-838-6312 707-838-1765 info@vinquiry.com 
Weedbadger 78 800-437-3392 701-778-7501 info@weedbadger.com 


westectank.com 
westernsquare.com 
winegrowingconsortium.com 
info@worldcooperage.com 
xtraoak.com 
yokayowineco.com 


Westec Tank & Equipment 34 707-431-9342 707-431-8809 
Western Square Industries 25 800-367-8383 209-944-0934 
The Winegrowing Consortium94 888-897-3030 
World Cooperage 100 707-255-5900 707-255-5952 
Xtra Oak 37 707-836-9742 
Yokayo Wine Company 35 707-463-3366 707-463-3365 


Make the Right Move! 


To a Transportable Wine Filtration System 
from KMs that Saves Time and Money 


Crossflow Microfiltration technology from Koch 
Membrane Systems (KMS) is now available in packaged / 
systems that are easily moved throughout the winery | 
thanks to castor-supported stainless steel frames. / 
Quiet and compact, sized to fit into tight spaces, | 
and quickly plumbed and powered, KMS ; 
WINEFILTER™ WE systems offer the flexibility 
needed by winemakers to filter wines located in 


different parts of the winery. 


With flow capacities of 4 to 30 gallons per minute, 


these three, six and twelve cartridge portable systems 


operate at low pressure and use a microporous membrane 
developed specifically for wine. What’s more, they are designed to 
reduce the total cost of ownership with low energy consumption 
and sustained filtration runs. Manual and automatic models are 


available to fit any budget. 


KMS has partnered with hundreds 
of wineries over the past 35 years. 


Make the right move. 
Call KMS for a streamlined wine clarification system 


that will help you get the most out of your wine. 


Ke KOCH 


MEMBRANE SYSTEMS 


850 Main Street, Wilmington, Massachusetts 01887 
+1.978.694.7000 Toll Free: 1.888.677.5624 www.kochmembrane.com/wined 


TASTING NOTES 
+ PACE CHERRY NOTES 
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PASPBERIZY FLAVORS 
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SUPPLE PED FRUIT 
* DELICATE TANWINST 


CREAMY OAK BROADEN 
MOUTHFEEL. 


